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GENERAL CHIANG 
IIe could ride off in six directions. 
(See ForEIGN News) 
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So superbly has BUDWEISER always matched good food that 
it has been. first choice with one generation after another since 1876. 
In its creamy foam and full-bodied flavor you find an elusive bouquet 
possessed by no other beer. This unique flavor has made it outsell 
any other bottled beer on Earth. Whether the meal be an elaborate 
course dinner or a simple ham sandwich, BUDWEISER makes it a feast. 


Budweiser 
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After any direct or indirect contact with others suffering 
from colds, gargle with Listerine as soon as you can. 
Active germs that may have lodged in your mouth or 
throat are killed by this quick-acting antiseptic. 
This simple, pleasant precaution may spare you a 
painful sore throat, a severe cold, and even more serious 


troubles that often develop as a result of colds. 


Listerine fights colds 


More important than the emergency use of Listerine, 
is the habit of gargling with it every morning and 
every night. 

The mouth and throat are the breeding places for all 
sorts of diseases. Millions of germs grow and multiply 
there. Included among them are the four types associ- 
ated with colds and sore throat. 

The everyday use of Listerine keeps such germs under 
control—promotes a cleaner and more healthy condition 
of the mouth. 


Fewer colds for garglers 


Careful tests, while not conclusive, have shown that 
regular twice a day users of Listerine caught fewer colds 


than those who did not use it. 


mmm LISTERTN® 
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don't catch the other fellow’s cold 
argle Listerine at once to kill germs! 


The moment Listerine enters the mouth, it attacks 
all types of bacteria clinging to teeth, gums, mouth and 


throat surfaces. 


Tests have shown a reduction of as much as gg%% in 
the number of germs within five minutes after the Lis- 
terine gargle. And reductions ranging to 64°; have been 
noted four hours atter the gargle. 

In view of such lasting effect, is it any wonder that 


when sure results are desired, Listerine is chosen? 


Listerine is Safe 

Get into the habit of using Listerine twice a day as an 
aid in preventing not only colds, but other infections. 
Remember, Listerine is harmless and non-poisonous. It 
is always safe in action. 

If you do feel a cold coming on, or your throat begins 
to bother you, increase the 
frequency of the gargle to 
once every three hours. Lis- 
terine so used will often 
check a cold before it be- 
comes serious. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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AIR LINE EXECUTIVE FAME 
PRAISES BODY LINES 1 


“The new Studebakers very effec- “FT helie 
tively approximate modern airplane ail at 

streamlining,” says W.A. Patterson, Dictato 
president, United Air Lines’ Divi- seaming 
sions, a pioneer in high speed trans- drove < 
portation. Studebaker’s streamlin- ladore: 
ing means economy and safety. the last 


——— New low prices 
give America the thrill of years! 


i ge te hal MAGINE IT! Finer Studebakers than the best 
= ; ; m4 that were ever produced before—now $200 to 
says veteran auto editor $900 under the prices that just recently prevailed! 


“Th di ’ x . _ : 
They dida’ceell me the price These startling new Studebakers of 1934 are 
until after I had put the new hte deal di h £ the 1 : 
Communes Mahetheoughe superbly designed in the manner of the latest 
tough driving trial,” writes transport speed-planes. Their armor-plated stee! 
Walter A. Bermingham, not- structure bodies are lavishly fitted inside with 
ed automobile critic. “I'd every conceivable convenience. They are excep- 
guessed $1200! It was hard tionally roomy and comfortable cars. 
to believe this remarkable 


car lists as low as $845!” Furthermore, these Studebakers are truly ‘“‘auto- 


matic automobiles’’—equipped with numerous 
uncanny “mechanical brains” that leave you 
scarcely anything to do but steer. Driving effort is 
reduced remarkably. And thousands of owners 
find cost per mile of operation extremely low. 
See these cars of speedway stamina and skywav 
style. Take a convincing trial drive—today! 


DIGTAIOR .....9645 <2, 
COMMANDER. .$845 “724, 
PRESIDENT... 391045 wir, 
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showrooms are crowded 


FAMED RACING PILOT 
MARVELS AT CHASSIS 


“I believe I could almost beat them 
all at Indianapolis with the new 
Dictator. It has real racing car 
stamina,” states Tony Gulotta who 
drove one of the 85% stock Stude- 
bakers that scored so sensationally in 
the last 500-mile Indianapolis race. 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY ' FROM THE SKYWAY 
COMES THEIR STAMINA COMES THEIR STYLE 
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AND UP, AT THE FACTORY 


sence STUDEBAKERS OF 1934 


_J 














LONA ANDRE, courtesy Paramount Studios, Inc. 


SIX-WAY PILLOW 


A nappy gift-thought . . . this Six- 
Way Pillow. For reading in bed, for 
lounging anywhere in the house... 
6 delightful ways to be comfortable. 
Young folks at school or college... 
tired business men or women...old 
folks or invalids . . . will welcome 
this unique gift. The season’s smart 


colors. Japara Kapok filling. 


Drawstring thru center 


Adjusts pillow hard or soft. Holds 
its shape with long use. Identifies 
the genuine Six-Way. 


At leading stores 


BARCALO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Pat. 1890358 and Des, Pat. 90747 


Genuine 


SIX-WAY PILLOW 


filled with comfort 
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Princess Alice & Prince Henry 


Sirs: 


I am enjoying the bright book by “Princess 
Alice (Time, Nov. 6). Mrs. Longworth’s 
description of her famous father was the best 
recorded: 

“When Father attends a wedding he has to 


when he goes to a funeral he must 
be the corpse! 


But at times even Homer nods, and accord- 


| ing to the newspaper accounts (if you will look 


them up) and my own recollection as an eye- 


witness close at hand, it was not the daughter 
but rather the wife of President Roosevelt of 
that day, who christened the Kaiser’s sailing 
yacht Meteor. I have a vivid memory of the 


grace and distinction of the lady who broke the 
bottle over the bow of the racing yacht in 
Nixon’s boatyard on Staten Island. I feel sure 
that my memory is not at fault because I have 
always looked upon Edith Carow Roosevelt as 
the most gracious and distinguished woman who 
has presided over the White House in Washing- 
ton during my 72 years. During the winter of 
Prince Henry’s visit to the U. S. I lived at the 
Metropolitan Club and I think I missed no 
important phase of the rather interesting episode 


! when Kaiser’s brother looked America over. I 
had a close-up view from a small adjoining 
dining room of the great horse-shoe table of 
guests when the financial magnates entertained 


the Prince at the Metropolitan Club. I was 
at the supper at the New York Yacht Club and 
beside the glass doors of the small com- 
mittee room where the Club’s committee had 
corralled Prince Henry, when he pushed the 
doors open and said, “Gentlemen, I think I will 
with all the members of 


stood 


eat my supner your 
| club,” and thus won the hearts of the rank and 
file. I recall that he came to the Yacht Club 
with his host, now General Cornelius Vander- 


| Santa 


bilt, and that a debonair feature of the occasion 
in his smart naval uniform was my longtime 
friend Hobart Chatfield-Taylor of Chicago and 
Barbara. At the gala performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in passing down 


| one of the circular side staircases the exuberant 


“Princess Alice” just missed hitting me in the 
chin when she displayed the dreadful bracelet 
with his portrait as the War Lord, which Kaiser 
sent to that vivacious young lady. Miss Roose- 
velt said to her escort, “See what the Kaiser 
has sent to me!” 


I hope the smaller bracelet sent to Mrs. Long- 


| worth’s wedding is less ugly than the one I saw 


at so close range. 
ALDEN FREEMAN 
Honorary Consul General from Haiti 
Miami, Fla. 


Newspaper accounts confirm Princess 


| Alice’s impression that it was she. not her 


mother, who christened the Meteor. In 


| dark blue velvet, large picture hat, sable 


| scribed “Yacht 


with a black ribbon in- 
Meteor” in gold on her 
left sleeve. she firmly seized a bottle of 
White Seal champagne (in silver net to 


boa and muff, 


| catch glass splinters). swatted it cleanly 





against the ship’s side and with a little 
silver hatchet chopped. in one chop. the 
heading cord. Prince Henry cabled to his 
imperial brother: “The yacht christened 


by the hand of Miss Roosevelt just 
launched in the presence of brilliant as- 
sembly. Beautiful ship. Great enthusiasm, 
I congratulate you from a full heart.— 
HEINRICH.’—Eb. 
Fat Brown Empress 
Sirs: 


When Empress Waizeru Menen of Abyssinia 









(Time, Oct. 9, p. 22) walked into the Mograbj 
Opera House in Tel-Aviv to witness the per- 
formance of Rigoletto by the Palestine Opera 


was one and a half hours late 
“waddle like an ambulating lump 
of cocoa butter.’ Hindered on all sides by 
thousands who thronged the square in front oi 
the building to see the modern Queen of Sheba, 


Company, she 
and she did not 


her walk, though slow and halting, was none- 
theless queenly. Were she slimmer, eyes on 
Lenox Avenue would raise a notch as_ she 
passed by. 

Her reception in the opera house was 


tumultuous and unceasing as the Queen’s 
ceptance of it was gracious. She expressed her 
gratitude the next morning by inviting the prim: 
donna to her room in the Palatin Hotel 
presenting her with a brooch bejeweled bearing 
the remarkable likeness of “Old Testament- 
bearded Emperor Haile Selassie, and by ask- 
ing the whole company to present their operas 


in Abyssinia, plans for which are 
plete. ..+ 






now com- 


HArrY ZINDER 
International Radio & Music Stores Ltd, 


Tel-Aviv, Palestine 


@-—— 





Action in San Antonio 
Sirs: 

: Due to the definite, concise manner in 
which the provisions of the National Recovery 
Act were outlined in Time we knew at once 
not only that the Government would have 
funds to invest in worthy projects, but how to 
apply for these funds, by the middle of the 
summer. With this information at hand_ the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs of San An- 
tonio set about putting into motion all of the 
funds for the 


efforts necessary to procuring 
erection of a fireproof dormitory which is to 
provide lodging for 180 girls at the rates of 


$1 to $1.50 per week per girl. 

Now, at a time when many others are just 
deciding on projects—board meetings, committee 
meetings and architects meetings are over for 
the San Antonio Federation. Their application, 
plans, drawings, specifications, reports, etc., ar 
already in the hands of the Government’s NRA 
Board where the Federation hopes to receive 
favorable attention. All this because we had 
the information at the earliest date possible in 
a form which was understandable. Too much 
gratitude cannot go to Time! 


Mary Rose Harrison 
San Antonio, Tex. 


— 
y es 
Emerson No Nazi 
Sirs: aa 
In your discussion of National Affairs on 
Nov. 20 you mentioned an announcement from 


Berlin that I would officially represent the Nazi 








NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LarsEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Timez, for one year, and send me | 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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5 CLUBS 


No More Bed-Tossing —New 

Energy And Quiet Nerves 

Tomorrow, This Natural 
Drugless Way 

OW there is quick relief for the thou- 

sands who seek sleep in vain at night. 

A natural, drugless way that brings sound 


sleep, usually, a few minutes after you go to 
bed. A way that’s as safe as it is sane. 


- 


The discovery which achieves this remark- 
able result is a delicious food-drink —origi- 
nally created in Switzerland, now made over 
here. You simply take it mixed with warm 
milk a few moments before retiring. Then 
fall asleep as naturally as a child. 


Inthe morning you awaken greatly refreshed 
—nerves calmer, mind clearer by far. Filled 
With abundant new energy—looking and 
feeling like an entirely different person. A 
new poise replacing those racing nerves so 
many of us wonder what to do about in these 
agitating modern times. 


For this remarkable food-drink acts to re- 
build nerve, brain and body tissues while 
you sleep. Thus helping markedly to main- 
tain nerve poise—and greatly multiplying 
your ability to recover from fatigue. 


But that is not all. As you continue to take 
this remarkable food-drink, note the per- 
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Stop Tossing And Lying Awake Night After Night—Get Natural Sleep When You Go To Bed—Feel Like A Different Person Next Day 


SLEEP TONIGHT 


Almost As Soon As Your Head 
Touches Your Pillow 


manent benefits you obtain. Observe how 
your natural tendency to sleep soundly 
every night is rebuilt and restored—how 


What This New Method Is 
And How It Acts 


This unique food-drink is called Ovaltine 
and it acts to combat the 3,most common 
causes of sleeplessness in 3 different ways 
entirely without drugs. 


First: Ovaltine, taken as a warm drink at 
bedtime, tends to draw excess blood away 
from the brain. Thus inviting mental calm 
and “conditioning” the mind for sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest 
by gently stimulating and aiding digestive 


processes. 


Third: Ovaltine supplies important food ele- 
ments, the absence of which, in ordinary diet, 
leads to irritated nerves and sleeplessness. 


A cup of Ovaltine, in fact, provides—in 
easily digested form—the food elements 
necessary for rebuilding nerve, brain and 
muscle tissue while you sleep. That is the 
reason why it greatly multiplies your ability 
to recover from fatigue. 


See For Yourself 


Don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what users 
claim for it. Disregard, if you wish, the fact 
that it is approved and recommended by 


, 


WHAT MAKES my 









more than 20,000 physicians. But try i 


and see for yourself: 


’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine today. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls 
of it with a cup of warm milk and drink it 
just before you go to bed. You'll fall asleep 
more easily and naturally than you have, 
probably, in weeks and months. 


In the morning when you awaken, take 
stock. See how much fresher you feel 
how much more resled you look—how 
much steadier your nerves. 

So don’t put up with sleeplessness any 
longer. Nor with the lowered vitality 
sleeplessness inevitably brings next day. 
Make up your mind that you'll really sleep 
tonight! ’Phone your druggist or grocer for 
a can of Ovaltine now! You'll be glad 
you did. 

NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men 
and women, are using Ovaltine to restore 
vitality when fatigued. It is also highly rec- 
ommended by physicians for nerv- 
ous, underweight children—and as 


a strengthening food for nursing 





= 
mothers, convalescents,andthe aged. ll ae 
1000-RA 


OVA LTINE 


The Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured in the United States according to the 
original Swiss formula 
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— states DR. OTTO KALISCHER of Berlin 


“WOMAN—45 years old. Stomachtrouble. 
Irregular evacuations. Slept poorly. Suf- 
fered from tiredness, headaches, giddi- 
ness... Examination showed chronic 
auto-intoxication. I ordered her to aban- 
don all purgatives—eat yeast.* 

‘‘Improvement was rapid. All traces of 
her former symptoms disappeared. ’’ 


ROF. DR. KALISCHER, who de- 
scribes the above case, is famous 

for his lectures in the Physiological 
Institute, University of Berlin. During 
the War he headed an important hos- 
pital for nervous disorders. He states: 
“Many nervous diseases are the direct 
result of constipation. The same is often 








true of appe ndicitis, liver diseases and 
disorders of women... as well as head- 
ache, depression, loss of energy. 
“Happily we have a remedy which 
corrects constipation without being purga- 
tive or habit-forming. J refer to yeast.” 
If poisons are in your blood, restful 
slee Pp is impossible. Tiredness follows eee 
indigestion. Headaches, colds multiply. 
Fresh yeast “tones’”’ both stomach and 
intestines—purifies. And when your body 
is freed of wastes daily, you feel so well! 
Just eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
every day. You can get it at grocers, res- 
taurants, soda fountains and directions 
are on the label. Start to eat it now! 


~ Tt was just the thing that I needed—!” 


““T was teaching school,”’ 
Island, N. Y., ‘‘and taking care of my daughter—two jobs in one. 
I felt exhausted. 
membering my doctor’s previous advice, | started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
felt much stronger. 


writes Mrs. Herbert Fredericks of Staten 


Then—headaches, indigestion! . Re- 
It cleared away my sluggishness. I 
Headaches and indigestion are gone!"’ 


*IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’'s Yeast for health is sold 
only in the foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It's yeast in its fresh, ef- 
fective form—rich in vitamins B, G and 
D—the kind famous doctors recommend. 


Copyright, 1033, Standard Brands Incorporated 





Thereto you added that 
I was an oldtime newspaperman, who wrote 
“propaganda from Germany, which was dis- 
tributed to English-speaking troops during the 
War.” 

You are right about me being an_ oldtime 
newspaperman, but are wrong in your other 
assertions. I first heard, of the Berlin announce- 
ment you mentioned when reporters of New York 
newspapers asked me about it a few days ago, 
I told them that | knew nothing about it. | 
am still waiting for an explanation of the origin 
of so silly a yarn. 

Since I never have been a Nazi nor a German 
citizen, I fail to see how I officially could repre- 
sent Germany’s National Socialist Labor party 
here or anywhere. [Even if an American natior 
ist, such as I profess myself, could join } 
German or other foreign national party, I would 
not do so. 


party in this country. 





Furthermore you are in error about me writing 
propaganda from Germany during the War. I 
was an accredited war correspondent with the 
German armies and their military allies for 
American newspapers, which by no means favored 
the cause of the Central Powers. 

Whatever I had dispatched as a war corre- 
spondent passed through the inevitable mill of 
military or naval censorship, telegr 
mission, copy desk, headline writing, proof read- 
ing and final approval or disapproval by some 
responsible editor at home. Therefore — the 
responsibility for whatever was published as 
coming from me was divided among several per 


sons. 








aph trans- 


A book about my War experiences, which 
wrote in English in 1915, was translated i 
‘rman in 1916 and was published at Munich. 
pies of my book may have circulated among 
lish speaking troops, but I never have heard 
t described as a work of propaganda. None of 
its many re\ raised so unkind a yu 
Many loyal 


I 
Ge 
( 

Ii 
i 

iewers nt. 
Americans and Englishmen among 
my readers praised my book as fair and trut) 

. . ° . 

of war in 1917-18 I edited a prison camp paper 
Enelish-American Notes, which was supporte] 


exclusively by British and American war pris 


After I was interned in Germany as a prisoner 





ers. This newspaper, of which complete files 
are extant, contained no war propaganda. The 
only items in it that could be called propagand 

in a stretched sense of that word, were paid 
advertisements of Tauchnitz books. sporting 


wearing apparel, souvenirs and the like. 
Of such paid advertisements (the proceeds from 


which went to my publisher, a neutral Switzer) 


articles, 


there were all too few, alas, for the c 
room. 
Epwin EMERSON 
New York City 


Giraffe Sounds 
Sirs 

Does the 
O. Soglow 


admonition not to take = seriously 
s Sanka coffee cartoon in your Ne 
include the giraffe represented as ad 
to the din created by the elephant and tiger 


issue 


with sounds of his own? 
My school teachers and school book al 
said giraffes were without vocal cords and could 


make no sounds. 
Who’s right? Me or O. Soglow? 
ALDEN SONNIER 
Crowley, La. 
and, when 


rousing 


cords 
grunts, 


vocal 
staccato 


Giraffes have 
startled, emit 
snorts.—Ep. 


Cover Players 
Sirs: ; 
Your front issue of Nov. 13, showing 
several football players, representing two teams 
in action, has started a discussion as to who th 
players are, and what teams they represent. 
Yes, I’ve made a bet, and my bet is 
Northwestern is represented by the men in V 
Am I right? 


cover, 








Jerseys. 
WarreN C. HyDE 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Reader Hyde loses. The white-jerseyed 
men are Chicago’s Halfback Jay Ber- 
wanger (with noseguard) and Captain 
Pete Zimmer. The dark-jerseyed players 
diving for the fumble are Michigans 
Guard Carl Savage (who recovered) and 
Tackle Tom Austin.—Eb. 
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In the 
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All-American Corbus 


Sirs: 


Suggest your getting out the little used, long 
neck oil can and greasing the old, rusty cogs, 


jor again smug, red-faced Time is wrong. 


Your 


muchly touted Bill Corbus Time entitled “Stan- 
ford’s All-American guard” 
ior any position on Grantland Rice’s All-Amer- 
ican, much less for the position of right guard. 
] will lay you a wager of one year’s sub- 


cription for Time for each 
Princeton 


years undefeated, untied 


tam that you are wrong. 


number of subscriptions 


te 


never 


We w 


») 22 


Johnny Gorman, their coach. 
In the game of football 


for crawling. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


there 


was named 


member of t 
freshman 


ill limit 
ind one 


his 


the 
for 


is a penalty 


DEAN HItu 


TIME erred in calling Stanford’s dark- 
haired Corbus “blond,” but let Reader Hill 


mend his talk. Stanford’s 


Corbus was 


named right guard on Grantland Rice’s 
1932 All-American team, as 
Rice’s Manhattan office (telephone: Mo- 
hawk 4-7500) will confirm. To the Prince- 
ton freshman team and its small, twinkling 
Coach Johnny Gorman (the quarterback 
who, in the 1922 Princeton-Chicago game, 
alled for and caught a historic forward 
mss in the shadow of his own goal) 23 
ubscriptions to Time. To Reader Hill, 


the bill —Ep. 


- S 


Morris Plan Interest 


Sirs: 


Grantla 


In your publication dated Nov. 13 you st 
Morris I 
pproximately 17°. Will you kindly advise me 
sto how that percentage is computed? 

W. A. JoHNSON 


that the interest rate for 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


*lan loans 


nd 


ate 


1S 


There are many mathematical formulas 
ior figuring interest rates on 
Plan le 


vans such as Morris 


ormula widely used is: 


i=2md 
x(n-+-1) 


—Interest’ rate 
—Face value of note 


—Number of period installment 


(usually 50) 





2md 


co-maker 
vans. One 


payments 


—Ratio between one year and length of uni- 
form intervals between insté 


ments 


l—Amount of discount charged 


ullment pi 


ly- 


for example: if loan is $100, discount will 
ve $8; over a year; 50 separate payments. 


i=2 (528) 

100 (50+1)—2 
i832 

4268 
i=19% 


However, the rate of interest varies with 
the mathematical formula used. The ele- 
entary arithmetical way used by the 
Russell Sage Foundation is: 


d 


amount received 


m 


(n+ 


4 


1) 


‘orexample: if loan is $100 as above, etc. 


i= 8 


g2 (50-4 


Interest=1 707 —Eb. 
* 


Man of the Year 


The Forgotten Man- might well be the man 


‘the year. But the odds 


52 


if you 


want odds 


1,000 to r that he remains forgotten. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Tom 


LENNON 


| 





WHEN THE HEART MAY SPEAK TO THE HAND 


Dictation is the daily chore of pro essional men and 
executives in nearly every walk of life. Familiar they are with the 
crisp, typed sheets of commerce, law, and finance; seldom do they put 
pen to paper to express their thoughts. Certainly writing a fair hand 
lacks the importance that it once did when a young man entered busi- 
ness or the professions; yet nothing is more individual, more expressive. 
And for those letters, written in that leisure when the heart may speak to 
the hand, papers of the finest character and quality alone will suflice. 
Papers meriting this description, bear, as they have borne these 132 years, 


the mark of the house of Crane. 
CRANE’S BOND—THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


’ i 
Crane § Fine Papers © MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











TIME 


en MAN WHO WAS 





NINETY YEARS 


. . WHAT YOU 


ARE THINKING TODAY! 


He was thinking that the problem 
of building up his financial reserves 
against the time when he might need 
them, MUST BE SOLVED. 

This man, a very real individual, de- 
cided 90 years ago to become the first 
policyholder in The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. His 
was the first policy ever written in 
America on the legal reserve mutual 
plan of insurance. Its holder believed, 
and rightly, that it would bring him 
everything he sought to secure. 

To-day, how much surer you may be 
in advance than he was! 


Here in The Mutual Life, available to 
you if you can qualify for membership, 
is a great public service. 

Generation after generation has in- 
sured with The Mutual Life and their 
plans have come through ABSO- 
LUTELY SOUND, despite a world 
torn with strife, uncertainty and polit- 


ical agitation. 


In 1843 no one who could foresee a 
Civil War and a World War and the 
great depressions which followed them 
would have dared predict such safety! 
That first policyholder and thousands 
since might well have hesitated, could 
they have known what was to come. 


But their instinct was right and their 


action required far more courage than 


yours would today. 


Your decision to-day to plan your insur- 
ance with The Mutual Life is backed 
by nearly Four Billion Dollars that have 
been paid to policyholders or benefici- 
aries since that first policy was issued. 

It is backed by assets that through 
America’s worst business years have 
continued to grow until they have al- 
ready passed the billion dollar mark. 


More than 90,000 new policies are 
being issued by this Company this year 
to men and women who feel as you do 
about their problems, namely, that at 
least a part of their present income must 
somehow provide them and those dear 
to them with certain future income, 


come what may! 


The thoughtful man feels overwhelm- 
ing conviction in studying the record of 
these 90 years. There is towering moral 
and commercial force in such proven 
efficiency in management, such freedom 
from speculative hazard, such scientific 
skill and practical caution in selecting 
members, such a sheer TOLUME of 
personal service! 

If you feel its appeal, send for THE 
RECORD OF 90 YEARS. It will be 


worth dollars to you. 


Address: 34 Nassau Street, New York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF 





NEW YORK 
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Sirs: 

* I am not fearful of betting on the Man 

of the Year, according to Timer, 

P The Dope has it 2-to-r on John D. Rocke- 

feller Jr. for his financial unsuccessful Radio 

City, and his contribution for the indispensable 

Liquor Report. 
Better dope 


lays it on “Bob” Wagner, or 
Hugh Johnson, 


30b Minor, and others. 
HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 

petro The President, of course, is doing his best 
in a trying situation and deserves the support 
ol every patriotic citizen, far the con- 
science and judgment of that citizen allows him 
to support the policies of the President. We all 
believe in the unselfish ambitions and the patri- 
otism of the man in the White House. 

But L would not nominate him as the Man r 


50 as 





of the Year. The soundest influence in publi } 
life in America today is Alfred E. Smith 
CHARLES V. Jones 
Roanoke, Va. 


Sirs: 

Of some ten persons I have asked, all an- 
swered Franklin Delano Roosevelt as the 193 
Man of the Year. I am of the same opinion 


LAKENAN BARNES 
Columbia, Mo. 
‘Sirs: 
My Man-of-the-Year bet: 
1) Litvinoff (constructive) 


2) Hitler (destructive) 
3) Roosevelt (experimentive ) 


R. E. ZAcuHeErt 
Brinson, Ga. 
“Remarkable Showing” 


Sirs: 


In view of the many unfounded and conflict 
ing rumors, your article on the proposal o 
merger of Northwestern and the University oi 


A rail 


Chicago is good reporting. A few errors, how 

ever, have crept in. The most serious is th nn 

statement that “last year the Sabrent a per vec 

Chicago hospitals and clinics lost $831,000.’ Willia 

The truth is they closed the year with no deficit 

whatever—a remarkable showing. ‘The stat New 

ment that under the proposed merger “Chicay 

would turn over its practical work to Presby- 

terian Hospital and, taking over Northwestern’s ‘A . 

— men, would concentrate on research” is Ppetiz 

also unfounded. 4 ‘ 
The proposal of merger is still in an early Amsterda 

stage of discussion. Nothing has been agreed Canajoha: 

upon and no action will be taken without thor 

ough study and careful weighing of educational iso 

advantages and disadvantages im 


FREDERTC WoopWaArD 
Vic e-President 


pleasant it 
enjoy whe 


“ 
Meals 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 


For hospitals without deficits, all praise 
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RoMing 
KITCHEN 


THAT GATHER NO DIRT 





‘‘Your metal reflects the standards of 
the ‘Century’ in sixty diners on our lines’’ 


A railroader’s ideas on food 
service ... by Frederick E. 
Williamson, President of the 
New York Central Lines 


‘Appetizer in Albany... salad in 


Amsterdam. . . after-dinner coffee in 


Canajoharie . . . 


“To you, your meal is merely one 
jleasant incident among the many you 
enjoy when you ride the ‘Century’. 

“Meals keyed to such a sure tempo, 
served apparently without effort, 
moothly, deftly, depend on organiza- 


ton and perfect equipment. 


60 Used on Crack Trains 


“Every diner on the ‘Century’... 
aid there are 20 of them... carries 
2Monel Metal kitchen. In that respect 
these cars are like 40 diners that cater 
0 travelers on other crack New 
York Central trains, including the 


Commodore Vanderbilt, Southwestern 


TIME 


Limited and the Wolverine. 


¥i We use Monel Metal be- 
cause no other material offers 
its unique advantages of great 
strength, resistance to corro- 
sion, positive freedom from 
rust, and ease of cleaning.’’ 


* * + 


If your product... your dust- 
ness... your SUCCESS... is 
built on pleasing the public 


there ts probably a place in it 


Sor the profitable use of Monel Metal. 


Sales Producers 
You may use it to resist rapid dis- 
integration and decay of your equip- 
ment...as in chemical plants; dye- 
houses and laundries. To protect your 
product from contamination... as in 
food plants and salt refineries. Or to 
under severe 


stand up Wear, as in 


marine service and power plants. 


You may use Monel Metal to offer 





these same qualities to buyers of your 
goods... the way it’s used in kitchen 
sinks, cabinet tops, tables, ranges, hot 
water heaters and storage tanks, wash- 


ing machines, and kitchen tools. 


But whether its chief value to you 
is to assist production, or to bolster 


Monel Metal 


thoughtful consideration. 


sales, deserves your 


May we send you latest facts about 


its use in your industry? 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 


approximately two-thirds 





~MoneL MeTAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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The equipment that has made money for 


AS LOW AS 


ee a, 


MODEL 700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


A low-cost hand-operated machine that 
ribbon prints names and data on busi- 
ness forms of every kind faster, {2,000 per 
hour)moreaccurately and profitably than 
any other method. Can be used in every 
department of your business. * Model 
100 Addressograph, f. o. b. Cleveland. 


MODEL 1100 ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Designed to prov ide at low cost the con 

venience, speed and capacity of electri 

cally driven name-and-data writing 

equipment for concerns whose require- 

ments are too great for hand-operated 

models, Handles a wide variety of forms 
at 2,000 per hour. 


AS LOW AS 


115° FO. B. 


FACTORY 


MODEL 100 MULTIGRAPH 
AND TYPESETTER 


The ideal equipment for office use to ink- 
print or ribbon-duplicate bulletins, let 
ters, office and factory forms, advertising 
sheets, envelope enclosures,menus, etc., 
at substantial savings. Hand-operate 
Speed up to 2,500 an hour. Low fy 
Terms . } 


-» ®& Model 100 Multigraph 


Model 59 Typesetter $30, f.0. b. Cleveland. 


~ 


MODEL 200 MULTILITH 


The world’s lowest priced lithographic 
machine. Recommended for the dupli- 
cating of letterheads, letters, office and 
factory forms, drawings, type areas, and 
other subjects not involving halftone 
screens or heavy soli fachine speed 
4,000 per hour. 


Look upon the Experience 
of others as your guide 


to Future 


Large Manufacturing Company Writes: 
““Addressograph-Multigraph equipment plays a very 
important part in this company’s progress. The speed 


and convenience they 
make possible in getting 
out selling messages, and . 


Profits 


Progressive Retailer 


Writes: 


ODAY’S business conditions 
demand that you get more done each hour .. more 
speedily and at lower cost..more efficiently and effec- 
tively than ever, to accomplish the increased profits 
you desire. The records of successful businesses during 
the past few years reflect the importance of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Products in lowering operating ex- 
penses, while increasing sales volume and profits. It 
is the PROVED money-making equipment for you! 


The Addressograph Method 

The Addressograph method of writing muchvrepeated 
business information is far more economical . . incom- 
parably more accurate. . and many times speedier .. 
than any other method of writing names and data on 
production, accounting and collecting forms, and on 
sales promotional literature. 

Whether it be a name and address of a customer or 
prospect . . a specification or an employee’s name .. a 
record of operations... Addressograph will reproduce it 
from an indestructible metal record with unfailing 100% 
accuracy, ten to fifty times faster than any other method. 
Whether you maintain but a few business records.. 
or thousands .. or copy names and information from 
these records frequently or infrequently on statements, 
bills, sales literature, cards, orders, checks, payroll 
forms, and other office and factory forms.. Addresso- 
graph will save and make money for you. 


The Multigraph-Multilith Method 


Multigraph and Multilith . . right in the offices of users 
.. save up to 40 percent on the cost of printing office 
and factory forms. They effect similar savings in printing 
.. in one or more colors . . folders, booklets, enclo- 
sures, price lists, post-cards, blotters, catalogs, person- 
alized sales letters, and other types of direct appeal 
advertising which all businesses find so profitable. 


Household Appliance Manufacturer 
Writes: 

as 5060 on the costs of 

anda 

graph eftiects 

Head Office and 


“Multigraph saves as much 


producir dvertisil 


me Z our stationery, forms, 
\@ material; and 
ms : 


\ ddresso- 

large economiesin our 
Branches.” ; 
Eureka Va- ato 


Multili 
produc 
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etc., wi 
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standar 
materia 
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Address. 


AY 
Wr 


the economy they assure 

in the printing of litera- Saas 
ture, stationery, etc., are Be Ors 
essential factors in de- _— a? 
veloping profit for us.”’ D. * — 


M. Frank, Adv. Megr., Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 


Corp., Bloomington, IIL. 


re, Independence, ) 
cuumClean- 
er Co., 
troit, Mich. 


A Public Utility Writes: 
“We estimate that your equipment saves us about 
$655.00 per year. Speed and accuracy are also im 


portant advantages which it assures to us.” Carolina 
Power and Light Company, Raleigh, North ¢ arolina. 


7 
«| EUREKA VACUUM CIEARER COMPANY |: 7 


De- ’ Be 
Chicago Company Writes: 

es “ToourAdd graph and Multigraph 

Western Business Man Writes: P equipments go a great part ofthe credit 
“We give all credit to your equipment for the 15% for the exceptional business we have 
increase in business which we secured. [t also has enjoyed during the past few years. The 
helped us save approximately $20.00 per month in savings they make are very great.” 
advertising expenditures.”” John A. Hill, Bernard- James T. Mangan, Director of Adver- 
Hill, Tailors for Men, San Francisco, Calif. tising, Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Multilith.. the latest and most sensational Multigraph 

: is tl st office machi bring lith 
product... is the first office machine to bring litho- 
graphy within the scope of layman utility. Now, in 
your own Office, you can actually lithograph your own 
letterheads, catalog pages, sales messages, bulletins, 
etc., with a revolutionary simple process. From idea 
to printed piece is a matter of minutes with Multilith. 
This genuine lithographic office machine offers you new 
standards of speed, quality, and economy in printed 
material. Investigate it now! 


For Effective Sales Promotion 


Addressograph-Multigraph Products will help you 
make more money by adding drive and power to your 
sales efforts. The attractive, colorful ink-printed 
advertising pieces which they can produce at savings 
averaging 40%; the neat, attention-getting personalized 
letters which they ribbon-duplicate; and the speed 
with which these machines direct the messages to the 
public, are strong forces that help salesmen do more 
dfective work ... stimulate interest and enthusiasm 
in your products...keep your name before your 
customers... create new leads. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Products ensure contact 
and coverage of all your sources of possible orders at a 
minimum selling effort and with maximum results. 


Free Demonstration... No Obligation! 


In the broad line of Addressograph and Multigraph 
products there is a model, or combination of models, 
that will help you reduce expense in every depart: 
ment of your business, while increasing sales and 
profits. A representative will be glad to demonstrate 
ind explain their advantages, without any obligation 
on your part. Low prices... convenient terms. 
Consult the “Where To Buy It” section of your tele- 
phone book for the address of your nearest Addresso- 
staph and Multigraph Sales Agencies, or write direct. 


Addressograph Company . . Multigraph Company 
R 


ay Divisions of 
mS Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Wy Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


WE DO OUR PART 


Addressagraph 


TRAQE MARK 


MODEL 2700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Effects greatly decreased costs, 


improved clerical efficiency 


and increased profits when ar 

plied to the mechanical writing, 

listing or imprinting of forms in 

every phase of business. Speed, 
up to 5,000 an hour, 


MODEL 5200 DUPLIGRAPH 


Produces a complete facsimile type- 

written letter, including date, individual 

name, address and salutation, together 

with body of letter. Speeds range up to 

500 completed letters an hour. Hand 

operated. Also prints bulletins, price 
lists, notices, etc. 


MODEL 3700 ADDRESSOGRAP?H} 


A time proved economizer in the com- 

plete production of public utility bills, 

premium notices, dividend checks, pay 

checks, tax notices, installment notices 

. in fact, any form of standardized 

material, at speeds up to 8500 printed 
and filled-in forms per hour. 


“Business Short Cuts”, an Ad- 
dressograph primer, and “Profit 
Making”, a Multigraph primer, 
willclearlyexplain how Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph operate, 
and their method of application 
to the daily functions of busi- 
ness. They are writtenina 
simple, easy-to-understand, inter- 
esting style that fully describes 
the wide range of profitable utili- 
ty possible with these machines. 
Sent FREE to all responsible 
executives and business owners. 
Absolutely no obligation... 
write on your letterhead today. 


MODEL 296 MULTILITH 


A very compact and completely auto- 
matic offset lithographic press for 
layman operation. Reproduces photoe 
illustrations, advertisements, 
maps, letterheads, forms, etc., in fact, 
any line or tone subject within its 
range of capabilities. Machine speed 
5,000 per hour. 


graphs, 


MODEL 66 MULTIGRAPH 


Folders, booklets, bulletins, price lists, 

cards, stationery, house organs, tags, 

bags, sales letters... these, and many 

other types of ink-printed and ribbon 

duplicated material can be produced 

on the Model 66 at low cost. Speed, 
5,000 per hour. 


MODEL 86 MULTIGRAPiH 


This heavy duty ink-printing and rib- 
bon-duplicating machine can produce 
a major part of the general printing 
requirements for any business. Prints 
quality forms, advertising material, 
etc., at speeds up to 5,000 an hour. 


Multigraph 


TRAQE MARK 
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THERE are many fine things in life that we take almost 
for granted. Health, water, sunlight, green fields, loyal 
friends, a home to live in. ... Not until some mischance 
deprives us of these priceless possessions do we learn 
to esteem them at their true value. 

It is in much the same manner that most people re- 
card the telephone. Millions of men and women have 
never known what it is to be without one. Each day, 
each week, each year, they use it freely, casually, as 
a matter of course. 


The telephone has won an important place for 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


out a te 


| e- 


come for 


itself in life and living because of service rendered. To 
keep friend in constant touch with friend, to help 
manage a household smoothly and efficiently, to give 
larger scope and opportunity to business of every kind, 
to protect loved ones in time of unexpected danger 
... this is the task of the telephone. 

It stands ever ready to serve you — to carry your 
voice and your words to any one of millions of other 
telephones in this country or in foreign lands. You 
are in touch with everything and everybody when you 


have a telephone. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


If Gus Menafee ever has a son he will 
probably name him Franklin Roosevelt 
Menafee. During the War, Gus was a 
saman on the destroyer Fanning. When 
a petty officer was said to have attacked 
him with a monkey-wrench in the Fan- 
ning’s engine room, Gus whipped a service 
automatic out of his dungarees and shot 
him dead. A Navy court martial sentenced 
Seaman Menafee to be executed by a 
fring squad, but Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Roosevelt, to whom capital pun- 
ishment was abhorrent, acting in the ab- 
sence of Secretary Daniels, commuted 
Menafee’s sentence to life imprisonment. 
last year Prisoner Menafee was released 
from Atlanta penitentiary on a writ of 
habeas corpus, only to be returned when a 
Federal court changed its mind. Again, 
lat week the only person who could save 
Gus Menafee was Franklin Roosevelt with 
an executive pardon. He did. 
€ Through acting Secretary of the Treas- 
wy Morgenthau, last week President 
Roosevelt sent a message to Chairman 
Fletcher of the Senate Banking & Cur- 
rncy Committee. Aware that the debts 
if corporations to the extent of $1,500,- 
000,000 must be refinanced within the 
next 18 months, and also aware that in 
the past six months Capital has virtually 
en on strike, the President wanted the 
ituation eased by having Congress lib- 
ealize the rigid Securities Act. 
€ Last week President Roosevelt held 
last to his managed currency program. 
The Treasury upped the price of gold to 
$34.01. To dampen persistent tales of a 
it between the Treasury and the hard- 
noney Federal Reserve Board, Governor 
Eugene Black, by all odds the funniest 
nd funniest-looking man in the Adminis- 
ration, showed up at Warm Springs. 
While his chief was paddling about the 
pid swimming pool, Governor Black 
‘ood nearby, sorrowfully rattled a copy 
ithe Atlanta Constitution which head- 
ined the recurrent story that he was about 
resign. “It isn’t so much that it’s all 
wong,” he lamented. “But here [it] oc- 
us in the paper on which I was a direc- 
or for 35 years. That’s what you get for 
‘ing a newspaperman yourself once.” 
CAs he had for the past nine years, 
resident Roosevelt ate Thanksgiving din- 
tet with the Warm Springs patients. He 
Ws in fine fettle, cracking little jokes at 
ils critics and the Press. Introducing 
julian Boehme of Atlanta, an amateur 
magician, the President announced: “I 
M going to ask him to entertain us with 

humber of things we have never 

*en able to solve. Perhaps he will put 
‘something about the gold standard.” 














To assist him, Magician Boehme chose 

hulking Augustus Adolph (‘‘Gus’’) Gen- 
nerich, onetime New York City detective 
who is now the President’s bodyguard. 
“There are certain newspapers you need 
not read tomorrow,” joked the President, 
“for I can tell you what they are going to 
say. They are going to say that Dr. Boehme 
is going to be appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury and Gus Gennerich head of the 
Federal Reserve Board.” 
@, The last passengers to ride with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his specially-built tour- 
ing car, in which he had driven from dawn 
to dusk during his stay at Warm Springs, 
were Mrs. Roosevelt and her two in- 
separable companions, shaggy-haired 
Nancy Cook and schoolmarmish Marian 
Dickerman. With these the President 
drove to the Warm Springs railway sta- 
tion last week, through avenues of cheering 
neighbors and rows of khaki-clad CCC 
foresters. His fellow-travelers thought he 
had taken on a little weight. 

As far as Atlanta the President was 
accompanied by Publisher Clark Howell 
of the Atlanta Cozstitution and Publisher 
John Sanford (‘Major Jack’) Cohen of 
the Journal. Publishers Howell & Cohen 
are pillars in opposing camps of the 
Georgia Democracy. Between them Presi- 
dent Roosevelt passed a political peace 
pipe. 

Next day the President was back at his 
desk in Washington, where he found that 
the gossip currently to the fore was that 
the “social control bloc” of young liberals 
in the Administration was chafing at his 
hesitancy to push long-view radical re- 
forms. 
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RELIEF 
“Alphabet Soup” 


From Warm Springs last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt drove to nearby CCC 
Camp Meriwether. In the yellow pine 
mess hall he received a cake 18 in. tall, 
congratulated woodsters on having ‘“‘the 
most artistic camp I have ever seen,” and 
concluded: “I hope that Congress, when 
it convenes, will continue the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for another year.” 

Same day in Washington Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes, PWAdministrator, re- 
vealed that he had allocated all but $150,- 
000,000 of the $3,300,000,000 public 
works fund. He, too, forecast further 
emergency expenditures by the Govern- 
ment next year, when he declared: “I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if Congress 
is asked to provide us with additional 
funds.’ He estimated that he could use 
another $1,500,000,000. 

Also last week the Government’s latest 
relief agency, Civil Works Administra- 
tion, whelped with the aid of a $400,000.- 
ooo grant from the public works fund, 
was distributing its pay checks, thus re- 


moving 1,183,438 jobless from local 
charity roils. These men had been re- 
quired to work for their dole on small 


emergency projects. 

Thus was the stage set for Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith to let fly his second broadside 
on the Administration in two weeks. With 
his blast on “baloney dollars” still ringing 
in the country’s ears, he cracked down in 
an editorial in his New Outlook on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s favorite relief projects 
—Public Works and Civil Works. Slashed 
Editor Smith: 

“Half way between a lemon and an 
orange is a grapefruit; half way between 
a public work and a relief work is a civil 
work. Up to now the Federal establish- 
ments, only recently scheduled for con- 
solidation, have been increased to include 
an AAA, an FCA, a PWA, an FERA, an 
NRA, a CCC, a TVA, an HOLC, an RFC* 
—and now we have a CWA. It looks as 
though one of the absent-minded profes- 
sors had played anagrams ‘with the alpha- 
bet soup. The soup got cold while he was 
unconsciously inventing a new game for 
the nation, a game which beats the cross- 
word puzzle—the game of identifying new 
departments by their initials. 

“The reason for the new CWA is, how- 
ever, as clear as crystal. . . . It was set 
up because the Public Works Administra- 

* Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Farm Credit Administration, Public Works Ad- 
ministration, Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, National Recovery Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps or Commodity 
Credit Corp., Tennessee Valley Authority, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp., Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 
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tion had broken down. Instead of ac- 
knowledging the failure of the Public 
Works Administration and reorganizing it 
along sensible lines to insure action 

this crazy, top-heavy structure is being left 
as it is and out of it is being created 
the new Civil Works Administration. .. . 
This program certainly cannot benefit the 
heavy industries. It cannot produce much 
that is valuable between now and Feb. 15. 
It will certainly lead the localities more 
and more to dump their entire relief prob- 
lem on the central Government. It will 
certainly discourage the private building 
industry. It will certainly cause men 
who are now loafing on made work with 
nothing to work with or at, to loaf more 
hours... . It will certainly afford an 
alibi for the incompetents in the Public 
Works Administration [who] can now take 
a long winter’s nap.” ' 

Many an oldtime Smith admirer has 
felt that the Brown Derby was rapidly 
losing the common touch since his with- 
drawal from active politics, was growing 
reactionary and bad-tempered as the New 
Deal unfolded. Yet even these erstwhile 
friends had to admit that Al Smith re- 
tained his salty gift of phrase when he 
concluded his attack thus: ‘Some of my 
readers may ask why others have not 
pointed out these dangers in the CWA 
program. The answer is very simple. No 
sane local official who has hung up an 
empty stocking over the municipal fire- 
place is going to shoot Santa Claus just 
before a hard Christmas.” 

Hardened to recurrent criticism of his 
Public Works Administration, Secretary 
Ickes picked up an obvious political club 
to strike back at Al Smith: “It is impos- 
sible to satisfy any man who is nourishing 
a grudge as the result of disappointed am- 
bitions. Mr. Smith is permitting his re- 
sentment against the Administration to 
run away with his judgment. He is ap- 
parently under the illusion that the coin- 
ing of sarcastic phrases and the hurling of 
epithets will be misunderstood by sober- 
minded citizens for sound reasoning. The 
Civil Works Administration was a logical 
development of the public works program. 
It was designed to take up the slack in 
employment that the Public Works Ad- 
ministration could not hope to reach.” 

Declared Civil Works Administrator 
Hopkins: “If putting 4,000,000 men to 
work puts me in the grapefruit business, 
I’m delighted to be in it. I learned the 
word baloney from Al and I suppose the 
term ‘sour grapefruit juice’ is his too.” 


CRIME 


Lesson Learned 

One day last week Lloyd Warner, a 
19-year-old Negro of St. Joseph, Mo. con- 
fessed to raping a young white woman 
in an alley after binding her with her 
stockings. The judge who heard his 
prompt confession observed that there was 
no necessity to “hurry things.” But in a 
distinctly hurrying mood was the crowd 
which began gathering outside St. Joseph’s 
jail and court house that evening. When 
some rivermen appeared to take command 
of the mob, it surged into the court 


house, through the sheriff's living quar- 
ters, destroying everything before it. Gov- 
ernor Park ordered out the local militia 
tank company. Tankmen were lifted 
bodily out of their iron nests. After a 
four-hour siege, Sheriff Otto Theisen 
emerged from his smoky barricade. 

“If you keep quiet and be careful,” 
shouted he, “you can have the Negro in 
two minutes. There's no use tearing down 
any more. I can’t hold out. I’ve never 
known an Irishman to lick a Dutchman 
before, but there are too many Irishmen 
here for me.” 

The good-natured officer then retired. 
With the help of his own guards he tore 
the gibbering black from his cell. Warner 


Warming to a side-fight, “Sunny Jim” 
Rolph pointedly cracked back at the one- 
time President of the U. S.: “If troops 
had been called out [to defend Lynchees 
Holmes & Thurmond], hundreds of in- 
nocent citizens might have been mowed 
down. There was no shooting such as 
that which occurred near the White House 
during the Bonus March trouble.” 

“Not a single shot was fired,” hotly re- 
plied Mr. Hoover, breaking silence for the 
first time on last year’s Battle of Ana. 
costia Flats, “not a single person was in- 
jured by the troops called out in Wash- 
ington in response to the appeal of local 
authorities. The troops ended the blood- 
shed which was then in progress through 
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His past was dug up. 





Hoover 


clung to the bars, to the railings of stairs, 
to doors, to the ground, to people, to 
anything he could lay his bleeding hands 
on. At the end of a rope he was hoisted 
into a tree. His gasoline-soaked clothing 
was touched into flame which cast an ugly 
glow upon the faces of a mob of 7,000 
men, women & children. 

Many & many a citizen throughout the 
land held Governor James (“Sunny Jim’’) 
Rolph Jr. of California directly responsible 
for Negro Warner’s death. Week before, 
Governor Rolph had congratulated the 
“patriotic citizens” of San Jose for lynch- 
ing John Holmes and Thomas H. Thur- 
mond who had confessed to the murderous 
kidnapping of Brooke Hart. California, 
boasted its Governor, had given the rest 
of the Union a “lesson” in dealing with 
criminals (Time, Dec. 4). Missouri, it 
seemed, had been quick to learn. 

“Ridiculous,” snorted Governor Rolph 
at charges of his culpability in the Mis- 
sourl affray. “The cases are not at all 
parallel.””, But no sooner had he riposted 
that assault than he found himself at- 
tacked from another quarter. Twenty-five 
Californians including Herbert Hoover of 
Palo Alto, signed a statement declaring 
Governor Rolph’s attitude a “humiliation 
and shame” to the State. 











Wide World 
Con SERVATIVE RITCH IE 


His future was buried. 


conflicts between rioters and police. The 
issue here is plain and not to be obscured 
by such misstatements.” 

But Citizen Hoover’s opinions of lynch 
law were not shared by the San _ Jose 
grand jury which adjourned without ask- 
ing for the identity of their “patriotic” 
fellow townsmen. 

On the nation’s opposite seaboard 
another Governor was being bedevilled 
for taking precisely the opposite view 0! 
lynching from Governor Rolph’s. Month 
before a mob at Princess Anne, Md. had 
hanged and burned a Negro named George 
Armwood, accused of raping an aged 
countrywoman (Time, Oct. 30). When 
the local prosecutor failed to act on the 
cases of four men accused of having taken 
part in the lynching, Maryland’s handsome 
Governor Ritchie sent 325 militiamen to 
round up the accused, bring them back to 
Baltimore (Time, Dec. 4). Farmers ane 
fishermen of the Eastern Shore bridled 
at this procedure, attacked the Governors 
troops. Last week the four prisoners, 
one of them a past commander of a local 
American Legion post, were returned to 
Princess Anne under two lone guards 
Greeted like homing heroes, the men 
tered town on the running boards of thelr 
custodians’ cars. A judge formally te 
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leased them eight minutes after the court 
house hearing began. The State’s Attor- 
ney General’s office, which said it was un- 
notified, was not present to produce evi- 
dence against the prisoners. 

While Governor Ritchie lay ill and dis- 
appointed in his fine old brick mansion in 
Annapolis, Eastern Shoremen proclaimed 
that they would like to “trade Governors” 
with California. They loudly crowed that 
Governor Ritchie, who has aspirations of 
succeeding himself for the fourth time or 
tuning for the U. S. Senate next year, 
was politically dead. There was also 
some loud talk of secession from Mary- 
land, to form a 49th State of the Eastern 
Shore and parts of Virginia and Delaware. 

Thus did the nation’s most dramatic 
lynching week leave Albert Cabell Ritchie 
the unhappy victim of a situation which 
had it occurred in any other week, would 
have been relatively unimportant. As it 
was, Conservative Mr. Ritchie found him- 
self in the same boat with Conservative 
Mr. Hoover, whom he had often criticized. 
So completely had a nation-wide fog of 
emotion obliterated the channels of logic 
that the tabloid New York Daily News 
served: “Our own notion is that it is 
another chapter in the world-old story of 
the fight between the Haves and the Have- 
ts. We think the plebeians and the 
patricians, the Cavaliers and the Round- 


heads, the nobles and the sans-culottes, 
are at it again today.” 

_ Other soundings from an historic seven 
Gays: 

€ Manhattan’s fashionable Dr. Henry 
Darlington dispatched from his Fifthavian 
church a telegram to Governor Rolph: 
“Congratulations on the stand you have 





At St. Joseph they also used gasoline. 


taken.” He added: ‘‘Maybe we 
something like this right now to let our 
criminals realize that they cannot run 
riot.” After protests from his Bishop, and 
while divinity students picketed his Sun- 
day service, Dr. Darlington admitted that 
his message was the result of being “deeply 
stirred,” that “it should not have been 
sent.” 

@ Charles Francis Potter suggested to 
the First Humanist Society in Manhattan 
that “lynching” be changed to ‘*Rolphing.” 
@ Headline-of-the-week from the New 
York Evening Post: LUST SEED SOWN, 
COPELAND'S VIEW 

@ From her home at Ardmore, Pa., Phila- 
delphia Socialite Mrs. A. Atwater Kent 
wired Governor Rolph her felicitations. 


needed 


End of Wexler 

Irving (“Waxey Gordon”) Wexler used 
to be a Bowery pickpocket. From thiev- 
ing, petty assaults and a stretch in Sing 
Sing he stepped up into the real estate 
business. For partners he had a pair of 
plug-uglies named Max Hassel and Max 
Greenberg. His real estate business served 
as a Cloak for bigtime bootlegging in New 
Jersey. By 1931 the Wexler breweries at 
Paterson and Union City were returning 
profits at the rate of $2.277.000 per year 
"Legger Wexler bought $1o shirts, rode in 
limousines, kept an elaborate apartment 
with three master bedrooms, a library, a 
living room, a dining room, an American 
walnut bar, a stained-glass window. He 
spent $4,200 for leather-bound volumes of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray. Once he paid 
$900 for a set of Lincoln and Jefferson to 
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give to “a politician 7” Last April, Plug- 
uglies Hassel and Greenberg were mur- 
dered in a New Jersey hotel. Irving Wex- 
ler dried his eyes and went on about his 
business of being New York’s most notori- 
ous gangster and beer baron. Last week 
the Wexler career came to an abrupt and 
inglorious end in a dingy Federal court- 
room in Manhattan. 

Last month Irving Wexler was put on 
trial as an income tax dodger. For three 
years the U. S. Government had been try- 
ing to get him just as it got Chicago’s 
Alphonse Capone. Federal investigators, 
working day and night, uncovered evi- 
dence showing that he owed the Treasury 
$1.111,000 in taxes. When his trial be- 
gan bull-necked Irving Wexler affected 
bored unconcern. Hands laced ‘across his 
paunch, he dozed while lawyers droned. 
But spry, boyish Prosecutor Thomas E. 
Dewey soon jolted him wide awake with 
140 witnesses and goo exhibits carefully 
tracing the history and ramifications of 
Wexler’s beer business. He showed that 
while Wexler was reporting an income of 
$8.000 and paying a tax of $10.76, he was 
living royally off the profits of his brew- 
eries, was investing large sums in hotel 
ventures. By the time Prosecutor Dewey 
was through with him Wexler was hollow- 
eyed, limp, twitchy. 

On the stand in his own defense Wexler 
pictured himself as a poor man. He was, 
he said, only a small cog in a big wheel. 
His real had been Hassel and 
Greenberg who gave him a modest allow- 
ance, supplied limousines to “keep up the 
front.” He owned no breweries, knew lit- 
tle about the beer racket, and nothing at 
all about New York gang murders. When 
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Prosecutor Dewey called his testimony a 
lie, Wexler wept. 

It took the jury just 51 minutes to 
sweep Wexler’s story into the discard, 








International 


“WaxeEy GoRDON” 


From thievery to Thackeray, 
jail. 


from jolt to 


bring in a verdict of guilty on all counts 
Wexler’s jaw sagged and he gulped hard 
as the judge fined him $80,000, sentenced 
him to ten years. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads Resurgent 

Swiftly after the War, U. S. railroads 
began to lose their 50-year-old transporta- 
tion monopoly. To oil and gasoline pipe 
lines, trucks and government-subsidized 
barge lines, went their freight. To buses, 
airplanes and private cars went their 
passengers. Traditionally as reactionary 
as bankers, railme were slow to reach for 
their thinking caps to cope with this new 
situation. An additional obstacle to con- 
certed, thoughtful action was the indus- 
try’s diversity of interests, there being 
almost as many railroads in the country as 
newspapers. In the fourth year of De- 
pression, last week Pennsylvania R. R. 
introduced an elastic freight service (see 
p. 58), and Southeastern and Western 
roads did what they admittedly should 
have done 15 years ago—slashed passenger 
rates. 

Year ago smart, genial Whitefoord Rus- 
sel Cole’s Louisville & Nashville applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a reduction in coach fare from 3.6¢ 
per mi. to 2¢. A few Western roads 
(Time, Oct. 23), Mobile & Ohio, strug- 
gling in receivership between two rivers 
and five competitors, and Atlanta & West 
Point R. R. followed suit. Meantime, the 
Southern was experimenting on branch 
lines with a 14¢ coach fare. This line 
found that with base fares cut more than 
one-half, net earnings nevertheless in- 
creased appreciably. With these hearten- 
ing precedents, more than 1,000 lines west 


of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac applied for and received 
from I. C. C. permission for a 2¢ rate 
effective Dec. 1. Southern and Seaboard 
Airline reduced to 15¢. These resurgent 
railroads happily announced that they can 
now carry passengers cheaper and faster 
than buses or private cars. Comparative 
fares: 

Route Ry. Coach Fare 
Washington- 


& Time Bus Fare & Time 


Atlanta ..$ 9.58—16% hr. $16.65—23 hr. 
Knoxville-Chat- 

tanooga ..$ 1.67— 234 hr. $ 2.30— 3% hr. 
Richmond- 

Miami .$15.59—25%4 hr. $20.15—35 hr. 


Chicago-San 

Francisco.$34.40—59 hr. $27.50—82 hr. 
Los Angeles-San 

Francisco.$ 9.47—12 hr. $10.00—16 hr. 


Omaha- 

Denver ..$10.75—14)% hr. $11.00—23 4 hr. 
St. Louis- 

El Paso. hie -32 hr. $32.00—4734 hr. 


New Orleans 
Nashville. $12.23—15 


At the same time, 
Western roads dropped the 50% Pullman 
surcharge and reduced first-class (chair 
and sleeping car) fare fron. 3.6¢ a mi. to 
3¢. Eastern and Midwestern lines have so 
far failed to follow suit because passenger 
business is their chief source of revenue. 

Stung by the railroad’s bid for passenger 
service, the Association of Motor Bus 
Operators appealed to President Roosevelt. 
Under threat of upsetting their NRA code 
cart the association demanded that the 
roads be prevented “from operating at 
ruinous rates designed to cripple or destroy 
highway transportation.” 


Conviction No. 3 
We find the defendant guilty as charged 
and fix his punishment at death. 


534 hr. $ 9.85—22 hr. 


Southeastern and 


Thus for the third time in three years 
did an Alabama jury last week decide the 
fate of 20-year-old Negro Heywood Pat- 
terson. Accused with eight other Negroes 
of raping two white girls in a freight car 
near Scottsboro, he had twice been saved 
from the electric chair by judicial appeal. 
The first conviction was set aside by the 
U. S. Supreme Court last year and a new 
trial ordered (Time, Nov. 14, 1932). The 
second was voided by the judge at the sec- 
ond trial who claimed the verdict was un- 
warranted. by the evidence. This time at 
Decatur Patterson was tried before an- 
other judge, white-haired, lantern-jawed 
William Washington Callahan. The all- 
white Alabama jury consisted of nine 
farmers, a painter, a store keeper, a truck 
driver. 

Judge Callahan’s announced intention 
was to “debunk” the Scottsboro case. At 
the first two trials there had been noise 
and bustle, the clicking of typewriters, 
the glare of camera flashlights. Last week 
Judge Callahan excluded all photogra- 
phers. All was quiet as a squat, hard-faced 
blonde in a blue chiffon dress and a peaked 
black hat climbed to the witness stand, 
chewing snuff. Victoria Price, twice-mar- 
ried mill-hand, onetime vagrant, told in 
less than ten minutes and in language so 
foul that newshawks could not print it, 
the story of her alleged rape. Then she 


pointed to Heywood Patterson as one of 
her assailants. 

Defense Counsel Samuel S. Leibowitz 
painstakingly cross-examined her while 
Judge Callahan bickered and interrupted. 
At a dozen points Victoria Price contra- 
dicted the story she had told at the two 
earlier trials. Lawyer Leibowitz read each 
contradiction into the record. When he 
sought to establish that she had spent the 
night with two hoboes in a Chattanooga 
‘jungle’ day before the alleged rape, 
Judge Callahan cut him short to protect 
“her chastity.” 

Ruby Bates, the other girl in the gon- 
dola car, was not there to corroborate 
Victoria Price’s story. In a New York 
City hospital, she had already reversed 
her testimony months before, claiming the 
rape story was a frame-up. But Orville 
Gilley, hobo “poet” whe had been in the 
gondola, did corroborate it. Defendant 
Patterson, nervous and blinking, took the 
stand to swear that he had never seen any 
girls on the train. “They told us in jail if 
we didn’t say we done it, they'd kill us,” 
he blurted. “They told us they’d give us 
to the mob outside.” 

Glaring frequently at Lawyer Leibo- 
witz and intoning his words, Judge Calla- 
han spent nearly two hours explaining to 
the jury how they could find Patterson 
guilty. When he had finished Lawyer 
Leibowitz and Attorney General Thomas 
Knight, the prosecutor, went up to the 
bench, whispered hastily in his ear. “Oh 
yes,” said the judge, facing the jury. “I 
overlooked one thing. If you are not sat- 
isfied beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
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Heywoop PATTERSON 
The judge overlooked his case. 


defendant is guilty as charged, then he 
ought to be acquitted.” 

Twenty-six hours later came a resound 
ing thump on the brown wooden jury 
room door. The bailiff let the jurors out 
The foreman unfisted a moist crumpled 
note, handed it to the clerk. A thin smile 
faded from Patterson’s lips as the clerk 
read his third death sentence. 
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LIQUOR 


Milestone 


Having existed for 13 years, 10 months, 
19 days, national Prohibition came to an 
end Dec. 5 at 5:32 p. mE. S. T. at Salt 
Lake City when Utah became the 36th 
State to ratify the 21st Amendment. 
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FACA 

A thin-faced man with puffs of sandy 
hair over each temple perched on the edge 
of a table in the lobby of Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel one afternoon last week. 
Two other men leaned respectively against 
a piece of statuary and the wall. Thus was 
formed the first quorum of the newest of 
President Roosevelt’s 15 major special 
governmental agencies—the Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administration. 

The man on the table was FACA’s di- 
rector, Joseph Hodges Choate Jr., 57, of 
Manhattan. His companions: Edward G. 
Lowry, special assistant to the Secretary 
oi the Treasury, and Harris Willingham 


of the Department of Agriculture. Not 
present were: William Allen Tarver, 
chief counsel of the Department of 


Justice’s defunct Prohibition unit, and 
Willard L. Thorp, director of the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. These five were the 
officers of FACA’s control committee. 

Harris Willingham was the man who had 
drafted the distillers’ code which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had just signed at Warm 
Springs. Unde™ that code the liquor traffic 
was re-born to find that, as for 200 years 
past in the U. S., it was still not considered 
quite respectable, was still to exist only by 
sufferance. 

The liquor trade was permitted to name 
a committee of ten, subject to Federal 
approval, to fix prices. But FACA could 
revise these prices, hold tight rein over 
all phases of the industry. Increase of 
plant capacity over Dec. 5 output was for- 
bidden, except under special circumstances. 
FACA had power to control production 
and distribution through a quota system. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, under whose direction the liquor in- 
dustry fell, had inserted a stipulation that 
the industry pay “parity” prices for its raw 
materials. In short, it was the code which 
most distillers had feared and hated and 
which they had no part in drafting. 

If the liquor industry needed anything 
further to make it feel like an orphan, it 
came ina remark dropped by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace : “Liquor was legalized 
primarily as a revenue feature.” 

Hot on the heels of the distillers’ code 
came the importers’ marketing agreement. 
Article III of this agreement provided for 
minimum import quotas based on the 
peak years 1910-14, in which the U. S$ 
Sought overseas some 4,000,000 gal. of 
spirits, some 7,000,000 gal. of wine yearly. 
No restrictions were placed on the num- 
er of U. S. importing firms, but the total 
usiness was to be distributed by FACA 
“cording to “legitimate trade needs” of 
idividual houses. 








More than once President Roosevelt has 
hinted that he would use domestic con- 
sumption of foreign liquor as a blue chip 
in the international trade game. To this 
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“You are talking to an ignoramus.” 


end the importers’ marketing agreement 
was a notable innovation. What portion a 
nation would be allowed of the minimum 
import quota would probably be the busi- 
ness of the new Executive Commercial 
Policy Committee. Scotch whiskey im- 
ports might depend on pork and butter 
exports to Great Britain. The ECPC pre- 
pared for a haggle with France over apples 
and wine. But to assure an immediate 
supply of foreign liquor sufficient to dis- 
courage bootlegging, dikes were lowered 
for two months to let in up to 5,000.000 
gal. of drinkables. Importers, who had ap- 
plied for the entry of more than 12,000,000 
gal., began to receive their allotments, but 
such was the general confusion that the 
first Repeal ships docked in New York 
with holds half empty. ; 

If distillers were disappointed at the 
arbitrary treatment given them by the 
Government, they could at least find 
solace in the type of man set to govern 
them. No autocrat, mild-mannered Joseph 
Choate was prepared by socialite St. 
Mark’s for Harvard (1897), by Harvard 
and his late great father for the world. 
His first grand view of it came in 1899 
when Joseph Hodges Choate Sr. was made 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 
In London young Choate served for three 
years as third secretary of Enr:nbassy. 
When he returned home he finished his 
law studies and now belongs to the Man- 
hattan firm of Evarts, Choate, Sherman 
& Leon. 

A specialist in constitutional law, Mr. 
Choate was an early foe of Prohibition on 
the personal liberty platform. He joined 
the Voluntary Committee of Lawyers, was 
made a.member of New York City’s Beer 
Control Board last May. When he heard 
that the New York State Alcoholic Bev- 





erage Control Board was contemplating 
prohibiting sales for consumption on the 
premises except with meals, he did what 
any libertarian scion of an old New York 
family would do. He wrote a letter to the 
Times prophesying: that if such restric- 
tions were enforced “those who want what 
they want when they want it will univer- 
sally, instead of merely generally, as at 
present, carry flasks.” 

Further comfort to the vigilantly re- 
stricted distillers was Director Choate’s 
opening pledge: ‘My personal interpreta- 
tion of the President’s purposes is that we 
shall have as little external control as pos- 
sible.” To reporters he modestly ad- 
mitted: “You are talking to an ignoramus, 
almost lost in the complications of a big 


job.” 
RECOVERY 
Eagle Balked 

No love has General Johnson for Henry 
Ford, the only major industrialist who has 
as yet refused publicly to kiss the rod 
of NRA. General Johnson’s attempt to 
get even by having Secretary Wallace re- 
fuse the low bid of a Ford dealer on 1,600 
trucks for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was frustrated by Comptroller 
General McCarl (Trme, Nov. 6, 13). 
Last week General Johnson again tried by 
catch-as-catch-can tactics to throw Mr 
lord. Once again General Johnson was 
set back on his heels 

First the purchase of 700 of the 1,600 
trucks was transferred from the CCC to 
the War Department. Ford Dealer Ralph 
Paul Sabine, the low bidder, promptly 
protested that the War Department was 
trying to change the specifications so as to 
throw out the Ford bid. This ruse dis- 
covered, the responsibility for purchasing 
the 7oo trucks was handed back to the 
CCC by the War Department. 

Still trying to get around Mr. McCarl, 
General Johnson advised Secretary Wal- 
lace that Ford Motor Co., “save in re- 
spect of certain technical particulars which 
are considered immaterial,” had 
factorily ‘complied with NRA _ require- 
ments, but that Dealer Sabine ought not 
to get the contract. He was, reasoned 
General Johnson, “probably” violating the 
automobile retail code by bidding lower 
than the list price for Ford trucks. 

Comptroller McCarl does not like to 
be told that the Government is paying 
too little for anything. He retorted that 
if the dealer was “probably” breaking 
code law, that was a matter for the courts 
to decide, that the job of Secretary Wal- 
lace was to give the contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder. The CCC needed 
some of its trucks in a hurry. A contract 
for 818 trucks was therefore grudgingly 
awarded to Ford Dealer Sabine, all to be 
delivered within six days at various points 
from Edgewater, N. J. to Kansas City, 
Mo. . 

But General Johnson had not yet aban- 
doned all hope of getting even. Con- 
tracts for the rest of the CCC trucks 
and for 1,500 trucks for other govern- 
ment departments—on all of which dealer 
Sabine had bid—were still held up. 
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Talons’ Slip 

Warring on chiselers, General Johnson 
last week summoned more than too clean- 
ers, pressers, dyers to Washington for 
public hearings on charges of code viola- 
tions, planned to conduct the sessions 
himself to give the U. S. a spectacular 
demonstration that the Blue Eagle has 
claws. 

Same day in Tampa, Federal Judge 
Alexander Akerman handed down a de- 
cision that clipped the Eagle’s talons. Sev- 
eral cleaners and dyers joined in asking a 
court order to restrain Samuel Bazemore 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. from advertising 
prices in what is known in the South as 
“pressing clubs,” lower than those in force 
in that trade area. The Judge refused the 
order because: 1) only the Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney has authority to appeal to 
the courts for enforcement of the Recov- 
ery Act; 2) Samuel Bazemore was ad- 
mittedly not engaged in interstate com- 
merce and Congress therefore had no con- 
stitutional authority to regulate his busi- 
ness; 3) if Congress claims such authority 
by reason of a “national emergency,” that 
is a pernicious doctrine which would upset 
the Constitution and lead directly to an- 
archy and despotism. 

Donald Richberg, eaglophile counsel of 
the NRA, promptly pooh-poohed this 
blunt setback: “The judge’s remarks on 
the alleged unconstitutionality of the Re- 
covery Act itself obviously do not carry 
any legal weight, since they were expres- 
sive of the jurist’s personal view and did 
not constitute a ruling on a point of law.” 

—© 
Talons’ Grip 


In Brooklyn David Lind and Moe Le- 
vine, operators of a filling station chain 
which never signed the NRA oil code, 
were indicted for having worked their em- 
ployes 66 hours per week although the 
code permits but 48 hours, and for im- 
proper posting of gasoline prices. Last 
week they pleaded guilty “rather than be 
called obstructionists,” were fined $400 
(out of a possible $13,500). Elated at the 
outcome of the first criminal prosecution 
under the oil code, Secretary Ickes crowed, 
“A signal victory ... most gratifying... 
a warning to other violators.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Pilgrim’s Progress 

In March 1915, George Busby Chris- 
tian Jr., 42, was general sales manager of 
White Sulphur Stone Co. of Marion, Ohio. 
That year marked a hegira of Ohio Re- 
publicans to Washington, D. C. Harry 
Micajah Daugherty, a rising power in Ohio 
politics, was just sending a Marion pub- 
lisher named Warren G. Harding to Wash- 
ington as Senator. 

Salesman Christian was a Democrat. 
He had been one of the reading clerks at 
the Baltimore convention which nomi- 
nated Woodrow Wilson in t912. But he 
lived next door to Warren Harding. In 
fact one summer day in 1891, as a boy 
in his teens, he had been stationed at the 
door of the next house to admit guests 





as they arrived for the wedding of Warren 
Harding and Florence Kling. So to Wash- 
ington in 1915 went Democrat Christian 
as Republican Senator Harding’s secre- 
tary.* 

That was better luck than George Chris- 
tian realized. Just six years later he and 
his Ohio friends were moving into the 
White House. The next two and one half 
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GEORGE CHRISTIAN & FRIEND 


Repeal took care of him. 


years were the happiest in the lives of the 
whole Ohio gang. As secretary to the Pres- 
ident of the U. S. George Christian was 
hardly wealthy enough to play poker for 
high stakes or to do much speculating 
through the New Willard brokerage office 
that had been set up by Samuel Unger- 
leider, another Ohio friend, after Prohi- 
bition closed his liquor business in Cleve- 
land. Yet Secretary Christian could ap- 
preciate the gay collations of his fellow 
Ohioans. 

Then came that sad day in August 1923, 
when George Christian, returning from 
Alaska on the transport Henderson, had a 
digestive upset from some canned food or 
from some crab meat given him by the 
good people of Sitka. The upset would not 
have been serious if one night in San 
Francisco President Harding, whom he 
was accompanying, had not suddenly died 
of the same indisposition. 

That was the end of George Christian’s 
happy days. Calvin Coolidge came. Sena- 
tors Walsh and Wheeler of Montana be- 
tween them began to dig into Teapot 
Dome, into Elk Hills, into the Ohio gang’s 
speculations through the brokerage office 
of Mr. Ungerleider, into its peculations 
from the Veterans’ Bureau, the Interior 
Department, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office. The gang went its way, 


*Nan Britton in her notorious book The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter alleged that when she stopped 
at hotels with Mr. Harding she registered as 
Elizabeth N. Christian because he thought it 
would be a “good joke”; that later when her 
child was born in New Jersey her name was 
officially recorded as Elizabeth Ann Christian. 


back to Ohio or to jail. George Christian, 
by now a deserving Republican, was left 
in Washington by the receding wave of 
history. 

For a time he was given a job assisting 
Rodman Wanamaker take care of the 
Widow Harding’s affairs. When she died, 
he went with Mr. Wanamaker to the Phil- 


adelphia Sesquicentennial Commission 
(1926). Finally President Coolidge un- 


obtrusively tucked him away into the 
U. S. Shipping Board, as assistant to 
James Caldwell Jenkins, vice president of 
Merchant Fleet Corp. Last week George 
Christian gladly resigned that place. Sam- 
uel Ungerleider, who a month ago resigned 
from the brokerage firm of Fenner, Beane 
& Ungerleider to become president of Dis- 
tillers and Brewers Corp. of America, made 
a position for him in the sales department 
of Distillers & Brewers. Distillers & 
Brewers, a $7,500,000 corporation formed 
in August, has a distillery in Jersey City, 
another in Peoria, breweries in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, importing connections with 
most important wine and liquor regions in 
Europe. It plans to market on a national 
scale practically every known type of al- 
coholic drink. If its ambitious program 
is carried out there will be plenty of recom 
in its selling organization for George 
Christian’s abilities. 
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Perpetuity in Philadelphia 

Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court 
hold their jobs only for life. Philip H. 
Johnson, architect of the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Healih, legally held 
office “in perpetuity,” but last week Death 
—coming as it must to all jobholders— 
brought even his job to an end. Johnson's 
late wife was a sister of “Judge” Israel 
Durham who 30 years ago was a power in 
Philadelphia politics. In 1903 Durham 
got the city council to vote his brother-in- 
law a perpetual contract as architect at 
a fee of 6% of the total cost of construct: 
ing and equipping all buildings built for 
the city Health Department. 

Architect Johnson appointed a corps 
of plumbing, heating, brick and carpentry 
inspectors who drew $75 per week from 
the city. Their official work was uot 
heavy and he saw to it that they were 
men who could carry their election dis- 
tricts. With the aid of this political or- 
ganization he was able to stave off efforts 
to cancel his contract in 1905, 1913, 1916, 
1932, was even able to get contracts for 
other city jobs. When a hostile adminis- 
tration hired another architect to build 4 
hospital unit, Johnson sued, made the city 
pay him his fee. 

Meanwhile his earnings piled up. In 
30 years they reached an estimated total 
of $1,800,000. Although he always wore 
a derby when conferring with people in 
his office, he was fond of stylish clothes, 
wore a flower in his buttonhole, cut 4 
figure about town. In time he acquired 
the too-ft. yacht Margaret, became a com- 
modore of the Philadelphia Yacht Club. 
He lived in Germantown, had a winter 
home at Hobe Sound, Fla. Last week, 
heart trouble took away his job in the 
only way in which it could be taken. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“Looking Forward” 

The smallest South American nation— 
which is also wealthy, salubrious and 
progressive—played handsome host this 
week to the Seventh Pan-American Con- 
ference. 

On the opening day Uruguay’s pic- 
turesque Civil Guard marched glittering 
through the streets of Montevideo in uni- 
forms dating from the War of Liberation 
from Spain (1810). Escorted by gallop- 
ing lancers Dr. Gabriel Terra, heavy-set, 
heavy-jowled President & Dictator, sped 
to open the Conference at 6 p. m. Alight- 
ing from their limousines in a sudden 
squall of wind and rain, delegates of 21 
American nations clutched their silk hats 
and fled with flapping coat-tails up the 
marble steps of Uruguay’s Legislative 
Palace to take refuge from the weather 
in its high-domed, multi-marbled and 
scarlet-trimmed Congressional Chamber. 
In the excitement the delegates of Para- 
guay got shunted into the spectators’ gal- 
lery, failed to squirm out of the fashion- 
able crush before President Terra took 
the rostrum, Their empty seats touched 
off pinwheels of rumor that “Paraguay 
has withdrawn from the Conference! She 
is afraid it will try to stop her war with 
Bolivia” (Time, July 17). 

Star delegates of the Conference were 
silver-haired, sweetly reasonable U. S. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Mex- 
ico’s darkling, pugnacious Foreign Minis- 
ter Puig Casauranc, high-powered sales- 
man of the idea that there ought to be a 
Spanish American League of Nations to 
“offset” the Yankees and Canadians. 
Uruguayan Communists let Senor Casau- 
ranc alone—though Mexico does not rec- 
ognize the Soviet Union—but strewed the 
path of the U. S. Secretary of State with 
leaflets reading ‘(Down with Bandit Hull! 
Down with Yankee Imperialism!” 

Mr. Hull had come to Montevidec un- 
der the same handicap which bound him 
at the London Monetary & Economic 
Conference (Time, June 19). On Monte- 
video’s agenda, as on London’s, were the 
major problems of currency and tariffs. 
Because President Roosevelt remains 
cheerfully opposed to negotiating these 
problems, Mr. Hull’s mission at Monte- 
Video was to carry out what Mr. Roose- 
velt has called his “good neighbor pol- 
icy.” This Secretary Hull did for several 
tays before the Conference opened by 
going about Montevideo in an ordinary 
business suit and calling on the always 
cutaway-clad Latin-American delegates 
without previously announcing his ar- 
tival—a novelty in violation of diplomatic 
Precedent. Especially flabbergasted were 
delegates of warring Bolivia and Paraguay 
when they returned to their hotels one 
(ay and found that the neighborly U. S. 
Secretary of State had called while they 
Were out. 


in his speech opening the Conference, 
President Terra urged the delegates to 
srapple: 1) with the economic issues; 


and 2) with the 18-month-old Chaco War 
of Bolivia and Paraguay. 

“The American ideal of peace,” cried 
President Terra, “must not be buried in 
the swamps of the Chaco.” Demanding 
“solution of the great economic problems” 
he continued: “We all know the principal 
one and we must not hide it, because to 
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“T recognize in Roosevelt a 


do so would be cowardly and senseless! 
It is the policy of isolation by means of 
tariff barriers... . Having been a profes- 
sor of economics myself, I recognize in 
President Roosevelt a master of this 
science. His book, Looking Forward, 
shows with great vision the appalling con- 
sequences of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

“The Hawley-Smoot tariff has almost 
completely closed United States markets 
to our industrial and agricultural products 
and for three years has made it impossible 
for us to pay our public and private debts. 
It has increased our taxation necessary 
to meet the costs of government and, fi- 
nally, has closed our factories. 

“That statesman, President Roosevelt, 
who shows that he understands perfectly 
the causes of the trouble, believes that 
the reaction must be immediate, that the 
tariffs of all American countries must be 
lowered and that it is time to open the 
doors of trade which have been closed 
by this Chinese wall.” 

Since Secretary of State Hull still be- 
lieves in cutting tariffs, he nodded vig- 
orously at President Terra’s words, then 
appeared to recollect how greatly Mr. 
Roosevelt's tariff views have changed since 
he wrote Looking Forward last winter. 
With the U. S.’s new Recovery and Re- 
construction program predicated on main- 
taining the U. S. tariff wall, old style 
Anti-Tariff Democrat Hull has plenty to 
worry about. According to one Monte- 
video correspondent this week, Secretary 
Hull “often wears the preoccupied look 
of one absorbed in his own thoughts.” 


Prospects at the Conference were for: 
1) acceptance of President Roosevelt's 
indicated offer to ask Congress for $500,- 
ooo to be spent in surveying the route for 
a Pan-American highway 10,000 miles long 
from New York to Buenos Aires: 2) 
wrangling over Caribbean proposals to re- 
interpret the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Platt Amendment in such fashion as to 
bar U. S. intervention in Latin-American 
affairs; 3) adoption of some sort of Con- 
ference resolution bidding Paraguay and 
Bolivia stop fighting; 4) impetus to nu- 
merous scholarly undertakings in the realm 
of codifying South American international 
law and examining the degree of pre- 
paredness of South American women to 
vote in general elections. 


Western World v. Japan 

In Rome and in London statesmen of 
the West last week began jockeying 
toward that boycott of Japan for which, 
in their President Roosevelt gave 
the cue when he recognized Nippon’s most 
implacable foe, the Soviet Union. 

As the crack Italian liner Conte di 
Savoia neared Naples, bearing roly-poly 
Comrade Maxim Maximovich Litvinoff 
from his triumph in Washington, the Ital- 
ian Press burst with significant unanimity 
into a “tune” evidently called by Benito 
Mussolini. From the toe of the Italian 
boot to its strap among the Alps, Italians 
read that “Japanese dumping has become 
a new Oriental peril.’ 

According to the Fascist Press Japan, 
by “unfairly” reducing the value of her 
yen, has created a “destructive” cut-price 
situation which the U. S., Europe and 
Soviet Russia should meet by “economic 
sanctions” against Japan. Fascist editors 
strongly hinted that // Duce aspires to 
lead the West in organizing such a policy. 

Comrade Litvinoff landed at Naples 
with a shout: “Here we are! The trip 
from America was grand!” On the train 
to Rome he flipped through the Papal 
daily Osservatore Romano which head- 
lined CANNIBALISM IN RUSSIA and 
asserted the Russian people’s “‘disillusion- 
ment and utter disinclination to work 
under the Communist regime.” In Rome 
the roly-poly Red was received in private 
audience by His Majesty King Vittorio 
Emanuele III and held a series of contfer- 
ences with Premier Mussolini at which 
they secretly discussed disarmament and 
the Japanese trade menace before Com- 
rade Litvinoff entrained for Moscow. 

Meanwhile in London the House of 
Commons rang with this declaration by 
President Walter Runciman of the British 
Board of Trade: “We are having consid- 
erable trouble with Japan as a competitor 
and so is the whole Western World. It 
may be necessary for the Western World 
to stand together in the common economic 
cause.” 

One after another M. P.’s from Britain’s 
stricken manufacturing districts damned 
Japan for dumping, for forging British 
trademarks, for sweeping many a British 
cargo boat off Far Eastern seas by debased 
yen competition. To champion Japan 
uprose only one M. P., that doughty Glad- 


eyes, 
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stonian Liberal, Sir Herbert Samuel, who 
lately led 33 Orthodox (“Free Trade”) 
Liberals across the House from the Gov- 
ernment benches. In his first opposition 
speech, Sir Herbert confined himself to 
cotton. Japan’s commercial advantage in 
that field, he said, results from a well or- 
ganized cotton textile industry “with 
which slip-shod British methods would be 
unable to compete under any circum- 
stances.” With an eye cocked on the de- 
based U. S. dollar, Sir Herbert claimed 
that it is not yet far enough down to make 
U. S. raw cotton cheaper in England than 
Indian cotton. He urged British textile 
men to buy only Indian cotton. 

Sweeping Sir Herbert aside, other M. 
P.s rose to picture the “menace” repre- 
sented by Japan’s 42% increase in exports 
of cotton piece goods in the past three 
years, during which time similar British 
exports have fallen 54%. 

“By no stretch of the imagination can 
Japanese commercial methods be consid- 
ered fair!” cried a Conservative M. P. 
from Manchester. “State subsidies and 
depreciated currency are not legitimate 
factors in trade. They, together with the 
low standard of wages in Japan, and false 
labels on goods, are what are enabling that 
country to ruin this country. We do not 
want a fiscal war, but Great Britain is 
being mercilessly attacked and must de- 
fend itself while there is still something 
left to defend.” 

Summing up for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Trade Board President Runciman 
cried: “We have found that in some parts 
of the Empire goods have been imported 
direct from Japan bearing British names 
and trade-marks. That is a form of dis- 
honesty which any government should do 
its best to suppress. 

“There appears to be a fairly general 
view that we should gain by abrogating 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty. . . . I prefer 
to exhaust all other means before de- 
nouncing the treaty. We must not get the 
impression that Japan has beaten us. : 
We are trying to impress the Japanese 
mind that it is well to live on a friendly 
footing with us rather than to carry their 
movement so far as to arouse, not only 
here but elsewhere, feelings of enmity. 
I believe we can improve our position, 
and no effort will be spared by the gov- 
ernment in that direction.” 

With even Sir Herbert Samuel taking 
the view that the forging of foreign trade- 
marks is a Japanese practice as common 
as it is indefensible, the House of Com- 
mons adopted without a single dissenting 
vote a motion praying His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to take every step within their 
power to defeat Japanese competition. 

Directors of the Tokyo Electric Light 
Co. decided last week to repudiate the 
clause which gives holders of the com- 
pany’s debentures an option to receive 
payment in pounds or dollars at the old 
par gold value. The Japanese directors 
cited as their excuse the cancellation by 
the U. S. Congress of the gold clause in U. 
S. contracts. Many U. S. holders of their 
debentures, they complained, have been 
demanding and_ receiving payment in 
pounds which, to Japanese, seems unfair. 


CHINA 


Generalissimo’s Last Straw 
(See front cover) 

China was boiling and popping with re- 
volt last week. But China is mercifully 
vast. Centres of slaughter and pillage, 
rapine and rascality were strewn hun- 
dreds, thousands of miles apart. And firm 
in the saddle of his stumpy, strong-sin- 
ewed Chinese horse sat the great soldier- 
statesman who gives cohesion to the most 
populous and strife-wracked country in 
the —_ His Excellency Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

To the man who conquered China, as 
Chiang did, in a great civil war which 
raged from Canton to Peiping, six major 
revolts occasion no appalling dismay. If 
China were really to be pacified the Gen- 
eralissimo would have to ride off not in 
six directions but in sixty, for there were 
at least that many rascally “generals” in- 
surgent throughout China. But life in the 
swarming cities, Shanghai, Canton, Pei- 
ping, Hankow and the capital, Nanking, 
went toilsomely and safely on. Swart Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang wisely chooses to ignore 
all those local ruckuses which do not chal- 
lenge his central national authority. (Most 
of them, he has said, are less significant 
than a Chicago gang-war.) Nevertheless, 
there came for Generalissimo Chiang last 
week an exciting and historic hour. 
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The really serious threat to his author. 
ity has been the spreading power of the 
Chinese Communist generals whose Soviet 
Governments rule some 200,000 square 
miles in fertile Kiangsi Province and 
thereabouts (see map). He has bought 
openly as many as 10,000 hospital beds at 
one clip, bought discreetly proportionate 
supplies of rifles, machine guns, field 
pieces, battle planes and munitions. For 
the heads of No. 1 Communist General 
Chu Teh and No. 2 Communist General 
Mao Cheh-tung—both Chinese of good 
family who received military training 
abroad—he has offered 80.0co silver dol- 
Jars apiece, or $100,000 if the head is de- 
livered attached to the body. With 300- 
ooo Nanking soldiers in the field and ready 
to begin the anti-Red drive under General- 
issimo Chiang’s personal leadership last 
week, he suddenly summoned all his gen- 
erals and advisers to a conference at Nan- 
chang, his field headquarters in Kiangsi 
facing the Soviet Sore Spots. It was possi- 
ble, declared the Generalissimo, that he 
might have to place the entire anti-Red 
campaign in the hands of his subordinate 
General Liu Tze and rush off to battle in 
a zone of still greater danger. Ceremo- 
niously, though they all knew that the 
Generalissimo had made up his mind 
where he was going, the Council of Gen- 
erals reviewed the centres of revolt: 

Inner Mongolia was the bloody scene 
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of a furious contest between Generals 
Tang Yu-lin and Liu Kwei-tang, reported 
in dispatches to have devastated the east- 
em part of the Province of Chahar. But 
was not this, after all, their “private war’’? 
The Council of Generals took that view. 
Generalissimo Chiang had neatly solved, 
they felt, the larger issue presented when 
Mongol generals under Prince Teh Wang 
raised the standard of Inner Mongolia for 
Inner Mongolians (Time, Oct. 23). To 
Inner Mongolia the Nanking Government 
thereupon sent an envoy who “granted 
local self-government,” but persuaded the 
Inner Mongols to let Nanking act for 
themselves in matters of foreign policy. 
After that last week’s Inner Mongolian 
war could be considered private. 


Sinkiang, a province of barren wastes 
and rich oases 2,000 miles northwest of 
Nanking, was still the scene last week of 
savage guerrilla warfare between wild- 
eyed Moslem tribesmen and the better 
equipped Chinese troops sent out to rule 
them. Sinkiang paper money was worth 
3% of its face value. But the threat- 
ened secession of Sinkiang from China to 
join the Soviet Union seemed to have 
been averted, partly due to the daring of 
Foreign Minister Lo Wen-kan of Nan- 
king who has just led a “‘pacification mis- 
sion” to and from these howling wilds. 

“Conditions were appalling,” reported 
Mr. Lo. “Consider that for nearly three 
years the important trade routes between 
Sinkiang and ourselves were cut off by 
disturbed conditions. Consequently prac- 
tically all of Sinkiang’s exportable output 
was routed to the only remaining outlet-— 
the Soviet Union.” 

The Chinese Governor, accused by Mr. 
Lo of having “unwarrantably oppressed” 
the Moslems of Sinkiang and of flirting 
politically with Moscow, sat in a Nanking 
jail last week. He had been seized by 
soldiers whom Generalissimo Chiang sent 
dlong with Mr. Lo. In view of the ex- 
treme remoteness of the province, Chi- 
ang’s Council of Generals felt justified in 
ignoring last week’s fresh rumors of mas- 
sacre and insurrection in Sinkiang. 

Szechwan, about 1,000 miles from 
Nanking, was in revolt last week against 
Governor Liu Hsiang who got his job last 
year by heading a_ successful revolt 
against his uncle, then Governor Liu Wen- 
hui. Chinese sometimes remark, with but 
sight exaggeration, that ‘“‘Szechwan has 
been in revolt for the last 20 years.”’ Since 
Nephew Liu seemed to be holding his own 
against the insurgents Chiang’s Council of 
Generals wisely left him to hold down if 
he can Uncle Liu’s erstwhile seat. 

Canton gave the Council of Generals 
pause. It is China’s fourth largest city 
ad the “Mother of Revolutions.” Gen- 
tralissimo Chiang got his start in Canton 
inder “China’s George Washington,” the 
fate sainted Dr. Sun Yat-sen. It was from 
Canton that Chiang marched north to 
conquer all China—partly with the aid of 
Russian and Chinese propagandists trained 
It Moscow who fomented disunion in his 
Atmy’s path. Marching on to victory, the 
\eneralissimo paid scant attention for 
*veral years to the seeds of Sovietism 
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Their father made Bibles, history and good matches. 


which sprouted and 
Chinese in his wake. 

In the last few years the Nanking Gov- 
ernment has paid a subsidy to the rival 
Canton Government which has always 
taken the money while pulsating with op- 
position—now secret, now  blatant—to 
Generalissimo Chiang. Last week Can- 
ton’s blatancy became a scream as her 
Government, headed by General Chen 
Chi-tang, who had just received an espe- 
cially large subsidy in the hope of squar- 
ing him, telegraphed to Nanking a demand 
that the Generalissimo resign. 

Fukien was the last straw of revolt last 
week, the straw that broke Generalissimo 
Chiang’s resolve to lead the anti-Commu- 
nist drive in Kiangsi, the straw that 
caused him to summon his Council of 
Generals. 

Last month the Province of Fukien 
near Canton was announced to have “‘se- 
ceded” (Time, Nov. 27). Last week 
Fukien’s bold rebels dared to claim that 
they, not Nanking, represent the true Gov- 
ernment of all China. Hurling defiance at 
Generalissimo Chiang they announced 
that their army will be led by General Tsai 
Ting-kai, famed commander of the roth 
Route Army in its deathless defense of 
Shanghai (Trme, Feb. 22, 1932, et seq.). 
What is left of the Old roth, brought up 
to full strength by new recruits, will fight 
under General Tsai. More important, the 
new Fukien Government has as_ its 
“brains” that amazing man of South Chi- 


grew strong among 


nese politics, Eugene Chen. It was he 
who provided the potential menace to 
Nanking’s authority, he who _ caused 
Chiang to rush from his Council of Gen- 
erals and mobilize his best troops to be 
led by himself against Fukien. 

Hard, hot-eyed, taciturn Eugene Chen 
looks like Nikolai Lenin disguised as Rud- 
yard Kipling. He was born in British 
Trinidad, got his start at the London bar 
and according to his many Chinese ene- 
mies “cannot speak or write Chinese.” 

Since most Chinese statesmen are fluent 
in English, Mr. Chen seldom has to use 
his halting Chinese, lashes out with a sear- 
ing, corrosive power of invective which 
has made him a force in China ever since 
he was appointed legal adviser to the 
original Canton Government of the late, 
great Dr. Sun. Last year Mr. Chen quar- 
reled with Conqueror Chiang and since 
then with all the spleen in his bitter soul 
he has been out to smash the Generalis- 
simo whom he calls ““medievally minded,” 
“politically dishonest.” “the betrayer of 
China to Japan” and “the Dictator with- 
out a soul who would wreck the Kuomin- 
tang.” 

It was in the name of the Kuomintang 
(“People’s Party”) that Chiang conquered 
China. Nanking still claims to be the 
Government of the Kuomintang. Last 
week the subtle, intriguing hand of Eu- 
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gene Chen was seen when the Canton 
Government not only demanded that Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang resign but added that 
the Nanking Government must be re- 
organized to give the People’s Party a 
greater share in the running of the State. 
Since there are no elections in China, the 
People’s Party leaders are seli-made po- 
liticos like Mr. Chen whose prestige is 
their mandate. Nanking ard Peiping po- 
liticos stand for conservatism in the 
Kuomintang, while those in Fukien and 
Canton stand for a radicalism nearly if 
not quite Communist. What Fukien’s de- 
fiance and Canton’s demands rea!ly meant 
was that South Chinese statesmen are 
launching a new onslaught to smash what 
they call the Nanking “Dynasty of 
Soong,” the real power behind the Nan- 
king Government. 

“Utter Annihilation.” Three smart 
sisters and their great brother comprise 
today the Dynasty of Soong. Their father, 
the late, pious and ingenious Charles Jones 
(“Charlie”) Soong, made money by print- 
ing in China millions of Bibles for the 
missionary trade. He helped to make his- 
tory by harboring in his house and back- 
ing with his money the Great Rebel, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, later First President of the 
Chinese Republic. 

Eldest Daughter Ai-ling (‘‘Pleasant’’) 
Soong is the Sibyl of the clan. She ap- 
proved the hot haste in which Old Charlie 
married off Second Sister Ching-ling 
(“Happy”) to First President Sun. Years 
later when Dr. Sun was dead and when 
Generalissimo Chiang, once a secretary of 
Dr. Sun, had conquered al! China, “Pleas- 
ant” said: “We Soongs can make much 
of this man.” Though he was a Buddhist 
with concubines and the Soongs are 
Christians, she approved when Chiang put 
aside his concubines and married Young- 
est Sister Mei-ling (“Beautiful”). Mean- 
while “Pleasant” herself had married the 
“sth lineal descendant of Confucius, Dr 
H.-H. Kung. Her little Brother Tse-wen 
(“Scholarly Son”) became Finance Min- 
ister and was to be known favorably in 
every chancellery in the world as T. V. 
Soong. Thus the tentacles of a single 
family linked China’s late, sainted First 
President and her living Conqueror, and 
her greatest Finance Minister and the 
“sth descendant of her foremost sage. 

Soong close harmony could not last 
forever. Last week Eugene Chen was seen 
to have picked, with his usual perspicacity, 
a highly opportune moment to assault the 
House of Soong, i. e. 
ernment. 

Month ago Generalissimo Chiang and 
Brother-in-law T. V. quarreled (Time, 
Nov. 6) with the result that Mr. Soong 
resigned as Finance Minister. He was 
replaced by the Generalissimo’s other 
Brother-in-law, Dr. Kung. But in Chinese 
finance there is no such thing as replacing 
T. V. Soong. Dr. Kung is amiable and 
highly esteemed, less clever than his wife 
“Pleasant.” Mr. Soong is the only man 
who ever balanced China’s budget (Trme, 
the only Chinese Finance Minis- 


Jan. 2), 
ter who ever held his country’s extrava- 


gant militarisis in check. Unfortunately 


the Chinese Gov? 


Soong the Financier tried to make himself 
a popular figure by clamoring for Chinese 
efforts to wrest Manchukuo back from 
Japan. Chiang the Conqueror (of Chi- 
nese) knew that against Japanese his 
forces could not for the present win. He 
also resented the encroachment into poli- 
tics of Soong, the money man. Cross cur- 
rent of intrigue and personal gossip fur- 
ther estranged T. V. and Chiang. Last 
week Mr. Soong was in effect gloating on 
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EUGENE CHEN 

The Old roth had his brain 
the side-lines as Generalissimo Chiang 
found himself forced to meet the challenge 
of Fukien and Eugene Chen. Overnight 
seven steamers were filled with picked 
troops and dispatched to attack the rebels 
Martial law was declared in 
Shanghai’s Chinese quarter. Troop trains 
roared off to the Fukien land front 
Nanking the Generalissimo sent up thun- 
dering squadrons of airplanes which show- 
ered Fukien with bombs and with leaflets 
reading: 

To the 19th Route Army: 

Comrades! 

Either clean up the bogus Fukien Gov- 
ernment or the Nanking Government 
promises vou utter annihilation. 


by sea. 


Chiang, Commander-in-Chief. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Parliament’s Week 
The Lords— 


@ Were roused from their customary 
lethargy by three dukes who scathingly 
attacked the anti-lottery laws under which 
His Grace the Duke of Atholl was fined 
£25 for conducting a nation-wide charity 
lottery which realized £152.000 (TIME, 
Dec. 4). 

To Atholl rallied the land-poor Duke of 
Montrose who keeps plaintively trying to 
sell his tens of thousands of Scottish 
acres and takes boarders at his Buchanan 
Castle for eight guineas ($43) per week. 

“Tf the present lottery law were strictly 
enforced in all cases,” snorted Montrose, 


From’ 


“half the clergymen in the United King. 
dom would have to be imprisoned tomor- 
row for their part in holding raffles!” 

“The fact that I was fined £25,” boomed 
Atholl, ‘does not alter the fact that mil- 
lions of pounds are lost every year to 
British charity through the acts of those 
who are openly disloyal to the King 
through patronizing the Irish [Tree State 
hospitals] sweepstakes.” 

The Duke of Sutherland, who stopped 
with his Duchess two years ago in Beverly 
Hills at “Pickfair,” backed up Atholl’s 
assertion last week that, “by our laws 
concerning lotteries we have made our- 
selves the laughing stock of the world.” 

“Ts France less moral than we,” queried 

Sutherland, “because she makes official 
use of lotteries?” 
@ Pricked ears as the air-minded Duke 
of Sutherland, chairman of the Royal 
Aero Club and whilom Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for War (1928-29) de- 
nanded to know what was Britain’s fight- 
ing strength in the air and whether His 
Majesty's Government did not propose to 
increase it. 

At this ducal cue up popped the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, Secretary of State 
for Air. “We cannot accept continuance 
of our present inferiority,” he declared for 
the Government. “If parity cannot be 
secured by reductions elsewhere we will 
have no option but to build upward. | Cries 
of “Hear, hear!” | Our present relative 
weakness in the air cannot be allowed to 
continue!” 

“T suggest,” cried the Duke of Suther- 
land, “that every one of our large cities 
and towns form its own defensive air 
force.” 

@ Fresh cheers from the Noble Lords 
greeted an announcement for the Admir- 
alty that in cruisers as well as aircraft His 
Majesty’s Government will now proceed 
to build until their strength is not less 
than that of the strongest foreign power. 





























The Commons— 

@ Voted approval of the Government’ 
new policy of building up the air fleet 
announced last week by the Marquess of 
Londonderry in what members of the 
House of Commons refer to only as 
“another place” (see above). 

@ Learned that Scotland Yard has as- 
signed a special guard to John McGovern, 
M. P., onetime: plumber, the Scottish 
Laborite who shouted insulting remarks 
at Their Majesties during the opening 0! 
Parliament. 

@ Defeated, 434-to-58, a motion pre- 
sented by Sir Herbert Samuel, leader 0! 
the Orthodox Liberal Opposition, censur- 
ing the Speech from the Throne for its 
“Jack of constructive policies.” 

In an angry retort, defending 
Speech from the Throne,  Attorne) 
General Sir Thomas Inskip became th 
first British Minister to criticize President 
Roosevelt. 

“Do you think,” he flung at Sir Samuel. 
“that the policies which have been adopted 
on the other side of the Atlantic would 
help this country? I am not sure but 
that at one time the Opposition were no 
rather attracted by ‘Rooseveltism.’ Will 
Britain choose the rash experiments . 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR 
CONVEYOR BELT 


STYLE C-36", 28 OZ. DUCK, 6 PLIES WITH EXTRA 
12” WIDE REINFORCEMENT 


TOP COVER 5/16” x 1/16“ — BULLEY COVER, 1/32”, 
LENGTH, 253’ 6"—CAPACITY, 100 T.P.H. 


ost records can seldom be so 
directly compared as in the case « @ " 
ofalarge gas producing plant in St. 


louis, Mo., which has kept track of 
the performance of five other belts The owner-user remarks that an Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 


und one Goodyear Belt, specified accident undoubtedly prematurely fornia, or call your nearest 
to the same job by the G.T. M. — ended the usefulness of the Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goodyear Belt; also notes that the Goods Distributor. 

Goodyear originally cost nearly 
$600 less than the best record belt 


of the five others. 


Goodyear Technical Man. 
All six belts tackled the same duty, 


handling run-of-oven coke, cold, 
tbrasive, on an inclined coke 


. BELTS 
tonveyor. There is the difference between ‘ : 
The results tell the story: quality belts of ordinary construc- MOLDED GOODS 
tion and the Goodyear Belt accu- * 


BEST OF 5 PREVIOUS BELTS 
lotal Life . . . . 1067 days 
lotal Tons . . . . . «928,465 
CostPerTon . . . . $ .00197 Why not give your plant—and prof- 
GOODYEAR BELT its—the benefit of cost-reducing 
Ital Life. . . . . 1576days Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
lotal Tons . « 1,275,990 Goods? See if the G.T.M. can save 
CostPerTon . . . . $ .0008 you money. Write to Goodyear, 


rately specified to its job and HOSE 


ientifically built for its job. : 
scientifically built for its jo PACKING 
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New slyle plal involving a while collar 


There seems to be a plot amongst the well- 
dressed men of New York to revive certain fun- 
damentals of correct dress. 

And the plot includes the return of the 
starched white collar! This doesn’t mean that 
smart people are going to cut you if you’re seen 
in public wearing any of the collar-attached 
shirts you’ve grown so fond of. 

But it does mean that it’s high time some neck- 
band shirts, and some of the smart new white 


% ARROW SHIRTS 


collars, came into your life. We recommend 
specifically the Arrow Shirts shown above. 

One is being worn with matching collar. The 
other shows what a smart effect can be achieved 
by bringing together a starched white collar and 
a colored shirt. 


These shirts will stay your correct size forever 
because they are Sanforized Shrunk. Be sure 
they contain the Arrow label. (The ties are 


specially designed to go with the shirts.) 
© 1933, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y- 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 





A new shirt if one ever shrinks 
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and. . . gigantic financial speculation ... 
of trans-Atlantic minds?” 

@ Were again assured by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain that 
he is “carefully watching” President 
Roosevelt’s debasement of the dollar lest 
it get too far below the pound and make 
all U. S. prices in the world market dump- 
ing prices. 

@ Congratulated Lady Astor on the elec- 
tion as an M. P. of her nephew by mar- 
riage Mr. Ronald Tree, a grandson of 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Great Sentence 

A crony of the Crown who, when in 
London, downs many a whiskey & soda 
with George V is handsome, aristocratic 
Admiral Sir David Murray Anderson. In 
his battling youth Sir David bombarded 
Afrikanders to Queen Victoria’s taste, 
later commanded the royal steam yacht 
Victoria and Albert to King Edward’s 





Underwood & Underwood 








Soibelman Keystone 


SUTHERLAND, LONDONDERRY & MONTROSE 
Their peers pricked up their ears. 


Chicago’s late great Marshall Field. Dur- 
ing the week the Noble Lady, still a Pro- 
hibitionist in England despite Repeal in 
her native U. S., was twitted by fellow 
members of the Commons who showed 
her a magazine put out by British liquor 
interests. It revealed that, under a for- 
gotten but unrepealed law passed in the 
reign of King Edward VI (died 1553) it 
is still an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment “for any person to induce any of 
the King’s subjects to abstain from al- 
coholic drink.” 


Helmsman Hitchens 

On a starry April night in 1912 Robert 
Hitchens stood at the wheel of the Titanic, 
world’s biggest, newest, fastest ocean liner, 
guiding her at full speed on her maiden 


voyage through the Newfoundland ice 
fields. Suddenly above the far-off music of 
the ship’s orchestra, Helmsman Hitchens 
felt a scrape of ice on steel. Three hours 
later the S$. S. Titanic slid to the bottom. 
Helmsman Hitchens was one of some 300 
men who with about 400 women and chil- 
dren got away in lifeboats from the great- 
est marine disaster in history. 

Recently at Torquay beach, ex-Helms- 
man Robert Hitchens, now 51, had trouble 
over another boat. After a quarrel with 
one Frederick Henley over a little motor- 
boat he shot and pinked Henley. Last week 
at the Winchester Assizes, Titanic Helms- 
man Hitchens was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude for attempted murder. 


satisfaction, became personal aide-de- 
camp to King George and is now His 
Majesty’s Governor of Newfoundland. 
One day last week both houses of the New- 
foundland Parliament passed and sent to 
Sir David an historic resolution which 
compressed into a single rumbling, mealy- 
mouthed sentence the whole Empire for- 
mula of turning Newfoundland back from 
self-government at St. John’s to govern- 
ment from London (Time; Dec. 4). 

Sensitive about the fact that they were 
never quite a “dominion,” the legislators 
of St. John’s referred to Newfoundland 
as an “island” in the Great Sentence of 
their resolution. Text: 

“To the King’s most excellent majesty 
and most gracious sovereign, we Your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects 
in the Legislative Council and Assembly 
of Newfoundland, humbly approach Your 
Majesty praving that whereas in the pres- 
ent emergency Your Majesty’s island of 
Newfoundland is unable from its own re- 
sources todefray the interest charges on the 
public debtand whereas the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed by Your Majesty’s warrant 
bearing the date of the seventeenth day 
of February 1933 toexamine into the future 
of Newfoundland, has recommended that 
for the time being and until such time as 
the island may become self-supporting 
again, the administration of the island 
should be vested in His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor acting on the advice of a specially 
created Commission Government, and that 


during such period Your Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom should 
assume general responsibility for the 
finances of Newfoundland and should in 
particular make such arrangement as may 
be deemed just and practicable with the 
view of securing for Newfoundland a re- 
duction in the present burden of the public 
debt, ana whereas Your Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom have sig- 
nified their readiness subject to the ap- 
proval of parliament to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission and 
have detailed proposals for carrying those 
recommendations into effect, now there- 
fore Your Majesty may graciously be 
pleased to suspend the letters patent un- 
der the great seal and to issue new letters 
patent which should provide for the ad- 
ministration of the island until such time 
as it may become self-supporting again on 
the basis of the recommendations which 
are contained in the report of the Royal 
Commission and of which a summary is 
set out in the annex hereto and further 
that Your Majesty may graciously be 
pleased to cause to be laid before the par- 
liament of the United Kingdom in its 
present session such measures as may en- 
able them to be given immediate effect.” 

In London the House of Commons was 
believed ready to shoulder the British tax- 
payer with Newfoundland’s public debt 
of $101,000,000, to give the island proper 
British rule under the Crown and root out 
Newfoundland corruption. 

Under the new set-up Crown Crony 
Sir David Murray Anderson becomes vir- 
tually viceroy of Newfoundland. On the 
advice of the MacDonald Government in 
London, he will appoint a Newfoundland 
Commission Government consisting of 
three commissioners from the United 
Kingdom, three from Newfoundland. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Member from South Down 

In smoky Belfast last week hulking 
Premier Viscount Craigavon, who looks 
like an oldtime hotel detective and stands 
solidly for the allegiance of Northern Ire- 
land (“Ulster”) to the British Crown, 
rumbled: “Ulster again is assured of five 
years of a resolute and settled govern- 
ment. I shall carry on, encouraged by 
the victory over the destructive elements 
arrayed against our imperial stronghold.” 

Not only had Craigavon’s Unionists 
won a thumping majority in Parliament 
but they had won it before Election Day. 
Of their candidates 27 had no opponents 
in their constituencies, were elected “by 
acclamation.” But last week through this 
hymn of acclamation came one loud, jar- 
ring noise. 

None other than Craigavon’s bitterest 
enemy, President de Valera of the Irish 
Free State (Southern Ireland), was 
elected a member of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament by the constituency of South 
Down. This kar-rumpf in his own puddle 
by a frog bigger than himself immensely 
shocked Craigavon. But it was no new 
thing. Favoring de Valera’s croaking for 
a union of Northern, with Southern Ire- 
land, in 1921 and 1925 South Down 
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elected him their member. Then a private 
citizen, he was barred both times from 
crossing the border. _Now the head of a 
neighbor state, he could have made 
trouble by trying to take his seat. But he 
stayed in Dublin, calling his election “a 
gesture against the partitioning of Ire- 
land.” 

Last week President de Valera was try- 
ing to hop out .of that big puddle, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Reply- 
ing to a warning by British Secretary for 
the Dominions Jim Thomas that the Free 
State would lose its Dominion privileges 
if it continued to repudiate its duties, 
President de Valera wrote Mr. Thomas 
last week that he planned to lead the Free 
State rapidly toward complete independ- 
ence. Mr. Thomas had a handy reply. 
If the Free State becomes a republic, he 
declared, the 300,000 Irishmen living in 
Britain must choose between Irish and 
British citizenship. If they choose Irish, 
they will become “aliens,” must register 
with the police, may lose their jobs. Lon- 
don buzzed with rumors that His Majes- 
ty’s Government would tell De Valera 
that they will not oppose creation of a 
South Irish Republic on condition that a 
majority of Free Staters freely vote in 
favor of secession from the Empire. 


INDIA 


Runaway Disciple 

Of all his strange disciples the one who 
has caused Mahatma Gandhi the sharpest 
pangs of dismay is plump & pleasing Nilla 
Cram Cook, 23-year-old daughter of the 
late George Cram Cook, Iowa poet. At 


See ALL of the 


EDITERRANEAN 


“The World's Greatest Travel System” sponsors a complete 
cruise of the Mediterranean. 25 ports, 21 countries, 3 conti- 
nents. See the cradle of civilization . . 
..on a great liner noted for its wealth 
of space, its gleaming Pompeiian swimming pool, its distin- 
guished service and cuisine. 11th successful year. 


the sheer joy of living . 








Wide World 


Nitta CrAmM CooKk 


“T want speed. I want to fly.” 


19 Nilla Cram Cook married a Greek 
nobleman. Three years later she was con- 
verted to Hinduism under the name of 
Nilla Nagini and Devi, “The Blue Ser- 
pent Lady.” 

Her difficulty in adjusting her good in- 
tentions to her Iowa temperament caused 
sorrowing St. Gandhi to embark on a 
hunger strike seven months ago. Nilla 
repented and for five months slept on a 
bed of bricks in penance. Two months ago 
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she erupted once more, turned up wild- 
eyed and dusty at the home of an aston- 
ished Hindu in Muttra only to disappear 
again. 

Last week toothless little St. Gandhi 
writhed in embarrassment at news from 
New Delhi. A brand new automobile, 
ordered on approval, had gone roaring 
down the road 7o m.p.h., hit a bump, 
overturned. Out rolled Serpent Goddess 
Nilla, bruised, battered, but bitterly deter- 
mined to lead her own life. 

“TI don’t care what others say,” cried 
she. “My heart is leaping for thrills. I 
want speed. I want to fly. I want to 
attend orchestra dances. . .. One day 
Gandhi stated that he had not put a fence 
around the cantonment and any girl could 
leave, so I took the hint. ...I have 
written to Gandhi fully concerning my 
change of heart including the flutter caused 
in meeting a man with beautiful eyes and 
brows.” 

To a New Delhi hotel keeper she an- 
nounced that she thought of going into 
cinema, insisted that her name was Janet 
Gaynor. 

Some comfort to harassed Mr. Gandhi 
was the arrest at Annand last week for 
the sixth time of Mrs. Gandhi, a disciple 
whose example of martyrdom grows more 
precious as other disciples desert the 
Mahatma. Since he deserted the popular 
cause of trying to free India for the un- 
popular one of trying to gain equality for 
India’s ‘“‘untouchables” his prestige has 
steadily waned. At Nagpur last month 
scurrilous Indians even pelted eggs at St. 
Gandhi, missed their mark. 


FRANCE 


$12,000 Nights? 

Nice police changed their minds last 
week about the fire which gutted Europe’s 
largest gambling haven, Frank J. Gould’s 
$6,200,000 Palais de la Méditerranée 
(Time, Dec. 4). Though two Palais em- 
ployes were originally charged with arson, 
the fire, police decided after all, was due 
to “carelessness.” Not without brisk hag- 
gling the French syndicate which leased 
the casino from Mr. Gould and had in- 
sured itself against loss of profit resulting 
from such events as an act of God, settled 
with the 20 French and 20 British com- 
panies which wrote the insurance. “We 
are getting,” boasted the syndicate’s im- 
aginative publicity man, “$12,000 for ev- 
ery night that the casino is obliged to re- 
main closed this season. We expect that it 
will be rebuilt and reopened by Feb. 15.” 


GERMANY 
“First Martvr” 

Skiing down the glittering white shoul- 
der of a Bavarian alp on the Austro-Ger- 
man border a group of black spots loomed 
large to an Austrian frontier patrol. In 
the huge, still basin a single shot sounded 
loud, a puff of smoke looked small against 
the snow. One of the coasting black spots 
crumpled, slid into a sprawled heap. Thus 
did a nervous Austrian soldier kill one 
Philipp Schumacher, private in the Ger- 
man Reichswehr. 

Adolf Hitler, with a fine instinct for an 
“incident,” last week hastened to Nurem- 
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Insured for a Million 






When this man’s com- 
pany took out a cool 
$1,000,000 worth of in- 
surance on him—he was 
no tender sapling likely 
to be blown over by a big breeze! He was 
sound—through and through. And _ his 
teeth were sound, too. 

But he’s an important man, and so 
busy that if he finds time to clean his teeth 
at night as well as in the morning—he 
considers that his teeth are in luck! 

When his dentist told him a few years 
ago that he’d better massage his bleeding 
gums— with Ipana—he nodded, and then 





THE “IPANA TROUBADOURS” ARE BACK! 
EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING, 9.00, E. S.T. 
WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


but he’s a DENTAL CRIPPLE 
just the Same! 


“Pink tooth brush” is a threatening condition of the gums 


which should be dealt with at once. Use Ipana with massage 


forgot it. He didn’t know then what he 
found out eighteen months later—that 
“pink tooth brush” is often the tragic 
forerunner of gingivitis or Vincent’s dis- 
ease, and that it may threaten the sound- 
est teeth. 


Today — he’s a Dental Cripple, and he'll 
tell you that nobody appreciates their 
teeth until theyv’re gone. Massage of the 
gums, any dentist will tell you, is just as 





“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” BEGAN IT... 


important as cleaning the 
teeth. Without massage, 
tend to 
weak because today’s 


gums become 
soft foods give them little 
stimulation. They tend to bleed. 

See to it that your gums are kept firm. 
Do it by following the advice of dental 
authorities. Clean your teeth with Ipana. 
Each time rub a little extra Ipana into 
your inactive gums. The ziratol in Ipana 
speeds sluggish circulation, aids in hard- 
ening the gums. It will pay you to add 
gum massage—with Ipana Tooth Paste 
—to your daily regime. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-123 
73 West Sureet, New York, N.Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 
Street 


City GOD. 26c0- 0040000 
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Couising on NEWashipa to the 
SPANISH MAIN 


It’s not only the fascinating itineraries— 
or the low cost—that make these cruises 
so popular! It’s not only the shining new 
“Haiti” and “Colombia’’—with their out- 
side rooms, outdoor pools, air-cooled 
dining saloons. It’s all these delightful 
features—plus the happy personal note of 
welcome and well-planned service that 
make the traveler feel “at home” from 
thé first day out! 


Two weeks and an extra week- 


end. o days afloat, 9 days 
ashore in Haiti, Jamaica, Co- 
$ lombia (S.A.), Panama. Also 
11-day cruises to Haiti and 


A DAY Jamaica. 
A sailing every Thursday from 
New York. 


CoOLOMBIAN 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. or any Tourist Agent 


FLORIDA 


Emptre of Sunshine 
CUBA..SOUTH 


Go «+e Warm surf 


) is tumbling. Flowers are 
4 blooming. Golf scores 
AA and blood pressures are 
; falling. The old are grow- 
ing younger and the 
young healthier. Fish are 
“=| biting. Orangesare ripen- 
ing. Evesybdey is happy 

and playing. 


Go... Costs no —— 


more than shivering at 
home. Living accommo- 
dations are low. Winter 
tourist fares are lowest 
ever offered. Take your 
autos. They, too, can go 
by train on passenger 
tickets. 
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COOPERATING RAILROADS— 
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berg with Colonel-General Werner von 
Blomberg. his Minister of Defense, and 
General Kurt von Hammerstein, Com- 
mander of the Reichswehr. He ordered a 
state funeral for Private Schumacher. 
Bareheaded, he led the parade. He deliv- 
ered the funeral oration, laid a huge laurel 
wreath on the unlucky private’s grave. 

“Schumacher,” cried the Chancellor, “is 
the first martyr of the Third Reich. ... 
We are confident that his death has not 
been in vain and that out of it will come 
what we long for. The murderers of this 
German soldier are not identified with the 
millions of our racial brethren across the 
border. If these, our brethren, could freely 
raise their voices they would solemnly 
disavow the murderers and the principles 
responsible for this bloody crime.” 

The Reichswehr Ministry declared Schu- 
macher had not crossed the border, in- 
sisted the killing was inspired by “per- 
sonal brutality and love of conflict.” 

Meanwhile Austria’s nimble little Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss had apologized 
to the German Minister in Vienna for 
Schumacher’s death. Faced with Dictator 
Hitler’s shrewd appeal to the native Ger- 
manism of Austrians, Dictator Dollfuss 
protested that he was doing “everything 
to bring about swift and complete clarifi- 
cation of this sad occurrence.” His pre- 
liminary ‘findings showed that Private 
Schumacher had unwittingly crossed the 
border. 


Labor Front 


Hardly had they taken over the Gov- 


| ernment than Nazis seized control of all 


the German labor unions and the property 
held in their names. Last week the Gov- 
ernment moved toward a second step in 
their long-announced program: dissolution 
of the existing unions and substitution of 
an all-embracing German Labor Front 
under Labor auspices. 

Most German papers announced last 
week that the unions had definitely been 
disbanded. This was premature. Dr. 
Robert Ley, head of the Labor Front, an- 
nounced that he alone had authority to 
make such an announcement. He did in- 
vite all good Germans to join his organiza- 
tion voluntarily. 

“The German Labor Front,” said his 
proclamation, “is a union of all working 
people without distinction of their eco- 


| nomic or social position: Therein employes 


{ 


shall stand beside employers. .. . 

As special inducement, all members of 
the Labor Front will be provided with a 
uniform: dark blue tunic and_ military 
cap. Added announcement: “Anybody 
wearing it will be quite in style at. the 
theatre, opera, or concert. No worker need 
miss such entertainment any. longer for 
lack of evening clothes.” 


Red Heads Roll 


In the cold white fog that rose from the 
Rhine all sounds seemed magnified. Offi- 
cial witnesses and a handful of newshawks 
turned up their coat collars and shivered 
in the Cologne prison yard. Down below 
the Rhine steamers hooted mournfully. A 
door clanked. Out marched brownshirts, 
prison guards and the official executioner 
—a Cologne butcher on other days. Hoar- 
frost formed on the nap of his official top 
hat, on the shoulders of his official tail- 
coat. The door banged again. Out marched 


the prisoners, six of them with necks 
shaved and prison blouses open at the 
throat. One by one they knelt at the red- 
painted wooden block. Six times the exe- 
cutioner’s broad sword flashed in a silver 
circle to crash down on a human neck. 

So last week did Nazi Germany do to 
death six Communists, all under 26, who 
were convicted of the shooting of two 
Nazi Storm Troopers last February, 

Theirs was far from the last execution. 
In Breslau another top-hatted headsman 
swung his sword on another Communist 
neck. Ten more Reds were sentenced to 
death in Dessau while 19 others were wait- 
ing in German jails for headsmen to get 
their second wind. 


— ———— 


Christian Conglomeration 

Pious Old Paul von Hindenburg grew 
so troubled by the Nazi v. non-Nazi schism 
in German Protestantism that Catholic 
Chancellor Hitler had to call on the 
Protestant President one day last week 
and personally assure him that somehow 
everything would come out all right. 

Meanwhile everything was so wrong 
that the Protestant bishops in Reichs- 
bischof Ludwig Miiller’s “Spiritual Cabi- 
net” resigned after a secret conference 
lasting eight hours and the Reichsbischof’s 
consecration, scheduled for last Sunday, 
had to be “indefinitely postponed.” 

Storm centre of the Church crisis was 
earthy young Rev. Joachim Hossenfelder 
who looks in his Nazi uniform anything 
but a bishop. He remained last week 
Bishop of Brandenburg, despite charges 
that he seeks to paganize the Church 
He it was who sat approvingly through 
a speech by one of his  subordi- 
nates who in Berlin’s vast Sportpalast 
called for scrapping of the Old Testament 
on the ground, among others, that much 
of it was written by “Jewish pimps.” 

Reichsbischof Miiller, no friend of Jews, 
declared in an interview at Konigsberg last 
week that “Christianity was not born of 
Jewry but out of a fight against it.”. On 
the other hand he was not ready to 
paganize Protestantism, seemed to wish to 
straddle that issue. “We cannot be a 
conglomeration of Christians and Nordic 
pagans,” he declared. “We must learn to 
view Christ in the German fashion.”” This 
fashion the Reichsbischof did not define. 
It vibrated ‘last week between non-Nazi 
and Nazi over-emphasis* respectively on 
the passive concept of Gentle Jesus and 
the active concept of an Heroic. Christ 
Reichsbischof Miiller vibrated too. First 
he appointed three good Nazis to his new 
“Spiritual Cabinet.” But their first act 
was to forbid governing officers of the 
Church to belong to any “church political 
parties, leagues, groups or movements.’ 
The Reichsbischof himself promptly’ re- 
signed as “protector” of the Nazi German 
Christians. 

German newspapers were compelled to 
suppress all but the barest news of the 
Church crisis and Reichsbischof Miller 
flatly refused to discuss it with U. S. cor- 
respondents. “Tell American church- 
goers,” said he, “that in our Church the 
Gospel will naturally remain as a founda- 
tion on which the message of Christ will 
rest.” Meanwhile Storm Troops descended 
on the parishes of many non-Nazi pastors, 
herded several off to prison camps. 
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WEST INDIES 


Leave New York De- 
cember 22 at 4:30 P. M. 
Return January 2 early 
A.M. Christmas and 
New Year’s at sea on 
popular S. S. COAMO. 


Psd f 
3 Ship your hotel for 
iF entire cruise. 


To Porto Rico and 


Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic. Four 
fascinating motor 
tours, including all day 
Loop Trip. Dinner 
dance at Escambron 
Beach Club. 
Enjoy a glorious voyage in Southern 
\ waters, two charming tropical 
, ; islands and a special gala program 
S of holiday festivities and enter- 
tainment! 
Winter Cruise Sailings every cw on 
“BORINQUEN” or “COAM 
Particulars from Cruise 


omg 
Porto Rico Line, Ft. Wall St. or Pee) 
town Ticket Office, 545 Fifth Ave.,\ LINES 
New York, or local agent. 
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ORLANDO 


\ THE CITY BEAUTIFUL / 


\ jo. BETTER / y 
LIVING. 


You who seek life at its best with an 
abundance of the good things, Health, 
Happiness, Rest, Recreation, Sport and 
Sunshine, will love Orlanc lo. There is 
something doing every minute of the day 
and night in this Metropolis of the solid 

Central Section of Florida. Good 
times for young and old, The finest 
of Churches, Schools, and Rollins 
College in Winter Park extend you a 
hearty welcome, Vacationing in 
Orlando is Wise Economy and a 
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Drifters from the sidewalks and the 
magazine rooms, a few tired shoppers from 
42nd Street, earnest students with note- 
books and clattering herds of bewildered 
schoolchildren filed into a long exhibition 
room of the New York Public Library 
last week. Sprinkled among this crowd 
was many a Catholic nun, cowled & 
coiffed, fluttering gently from case to case 
or resting quietly on the benches to say 
a silent prayer for J. Pierpont Morgan 
who in the goodness of his Protestant 
heart had unlocked his shelves to let them 
see some of the greatest treasures of 
their Church. 

On either edge of the U. S. are two of 
the greatest private libraries in the world. 
The Huntington Library in Pasadena and 
the Morgan Library in Manhattan are 
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BELLE DA Costa ‘GREENE (1913) 


discovered at Princeton. 


keen rivals. But in illuminated vellum 
manuscripts of the 9th to the 16th cen- 
turies the Morgan Library stands supreme. 
By the terms of the Elder Morgan’s will 
they have been available to duly accredited 
scholars for many years. They are not, 
nor can they ever be, available to the 
public. In 1924 when the Morgan 
Library was handed over to a group of 
trustees as a semi-public institution, the 
present head of the House of Morgan 
wrote: “One soiled thumb could undo the 
work of goo years, and a misplaced cough 
could be a disaster.” 

For the first time last week the public 
could view the manuscripts and cough its 
head off without danger of damage. To 
the Public Library under armed. guard 
were moved 150 of the Morgan treasures 
to be placed in cloth-lined cases, each with 
a wet sponge in a little dish to keep the 
vellum leaves from cracking in the dry 
air. 

What the nuns and the gapers liked 
best was Morgan Manuscript No. 1, the 
great Ashburnham Gospels (probably ex- 
ecuted between 825-850), lettered in pure 
gold on purple vellum leaves, bound in 


golden plates set with ancient rubies and 
emeralds. Even more valuable for theo- 
logical students was a case of 9th & roth 
Century Coptic manuscripts, one in its 
original covers, dug from the edge of an 
oasis by Arabs searching for tillable soil, 
There was much more to dazzle the imag- 
ination: the purple vellum Gospels sun- 
posed to have been given to Henry VIil 
by Pope Leo X; the roth Century De 
Materia Medica of Dioscorides; the 13th 
Century British Psalter with the earliest 
known picture of a windmill. 

All these books were chosen, the catalog 
prepared and arrangements for the ex- 
hibition made, by a dark vivacious woman 
who has been for over 20 years guardian 
of the Morgan Treasures—Morgan Li- 
brarian Belle da Costa Greene. A prom- 
inent figure at book auctions, exhibitions 
and literary cocktail parties, Librarian 
Greene is far from inaccessible, but has 
managed to keep her early history to her- 
self. It is of record, however, that she is 
of Portuguese-Virginia ancestry, was dis- 
covered at Princeton by Mr. Morgan’s 
Cousin Junius when the Morgan Library 
was building, and has been a fixture in the 
Morgan household ever since. Librarians 
all over the world respect her knowledge. 
Working nervously on the present exhibi- 
tion since June, when the last wet sponge 
and special detective was in place last 
week Librarian Greene took to her bed in 
collapse. 


Sloan for Luks 

No U. S. painter was ever more beloved 
by students than that rowdy oldster, the 
late great George Benjamin Luks who was 
found dead in a Manhattan doorway last 
month (Trme, Nov. 6). Since then his 
pupils have been loyally painting by them- 
selves in his ramshackle downtown studio. 
A few of the more impressionable insisted 
that they had heard the Master’s clumping 
footsteps on the stairs. Last week more 
practical ones decided that they needed a 
new teacher. With the assistance of the 
artist’s widow, they organized the George 
Luks Memorial School of Painting, chose 
for its first mentor shock-headed Artist 
John Sloan. 

Friends for 40 years, Artists Luks and 
Sloan were members of the “Revolution- 
ary Eight” of U. S. painting.* But while 
Artist Luks lived violently and painted in 
a solid conservative tradition, Artist Sloan 
has led an exemplary life while constantly 
experimenting in modern technique. Both 
loved to talk. Last week Artist Sloan ex- 
patiated: 

“Mine has been a quiet life. George 
was just the opposite. He painted on his 
impulses. I painted after long thought. 
In fact I think I have been thinking too 
much lately. . I cannot continue the 
supreme contempt George had for the 
ultra modern school. Painting is sick. It 
has been getting sicker and sicker for over 


100 years. The ultra moderns will cure 
eres or 

*George Bellows, Robert Henri, Maurice 
Prendergast, George Luks (all dead); Ernest 
Lawson, William J. Glackens, Everett Shinn, 


John Sloan. 
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ted in To take a 5%-day lease on a spacious ocean estate... that’s what 

Sloan , ee , , 

entiy ic means to sail on the Majestic, world’s largest ship. More 

Both than the luxury of large and hospitable public rooms, of 7% 

in eX- 
acres of deck for rest and play . . . on White Star liners you 
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on. his 

ought. Aboard the Majestic or her running mate, the Olympic; on the 

ig too . P ° ’ . . 

e. the Britannic and the new Georgic (England’s largest Cabin liners) 

r the 


Ry WHIT E S7JTAR there is a perfection of service, of tempting cuisine, of gra- 


r over cious hospitality in every detail. Regular services to Ireland, [= 


| cure - : : through your 
LINE England and France. See your local agent. His services are free. local open 


will find the art of gracious living brought to perfection. 






Jaurice 
Ernest 
Shinn, 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY * NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK * AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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SOMALILAND « BOMBAY 


ATHENS -CONST. 


A eTANGIERS» MALLORCA+BARCELONA+ RIVIERA+*NAPLES + 


‘ $1200 


AMER 


39 Broadway, N.Y. & 






HESULUTE 


Oween of Cruising Steamships 


Sails on the 1934 


WORLD CRUIS 


from Ne i‘ York 


OVER HIGHWAYS of 


HISTORY and ROMANCE 


An itinerary of “headline” 
ports - past and present - 
on the Mediterranean, 
in Asia and the Far East. 


A spacious ship, of airy 
cabins, delightful social 
rooms, broad decks—built 
for utmost comfort in 
pleasure cruising. Famed 
for cuisine and service. 
Rates, lower than ever, 


Excursions made inde- 
pendently, or a complete 
program under our own 


[Bee management at £105. 


HAMBURG- 


* INDIA * SUMATRA 


Jan uUar) 14 


137 Days 
29 Lands 


CAN LINE 


Principal Cities 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Dancing Lady (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). A burlesque dancer named Janie 
Barlow (Joan Crawford) meets a jaunty 
young socialite named Tod Newton 
(Franchot Tone). He sees to it that she | 
gets a front line position in the chorus | 
of a deluxe revue. The revue’s dance di- 
rector (Clark Gable) observes that she 
has talent and enthusiasm, makes her the 
star. 

If the cinema is a trustworthy reporter 
of life. producing a musical comedy must 
be a superhuman task. In this picture such 
difficulties as are to be anticipated crop 
up in connection with the musicomedy, 
called Dancing Lady. Gloomy, irascible, | 





gnawed by dark creative fervors, the dance 








5 














Joan CRAWFORD 


She is abler as an angel. 


director presently hears that his backer 
has withdrawn his support because the 
young socialite wants his inamorata to be, 
not an actress, but his companion on a trip 
to Cuba. As vapid a snip as has ever dis- 


graced his class in the cinema, Tod seems | 


vaguely hurt because Janie, when she 
learns what subterfuges he has used, goes 


director is financing from his own pocket, 
helps the opening night to be completely 
gala 

Though Dancing Lady conforms to the 
rule that all cinemusicals have the same 


AY~a- 

Just a touch of the torch to the spark 
contact and you have a perfect light... 
the flame can be passed from one person 
to another. A combination lighter, ash 
receptacle (odorless), and beverage- 
proof tray eppropriate in either 
office or home. 

Stands 21 inches high. Chrome trim. Choice of red, 


green, or black gloss, $19.50. Walnut or mchog- 
any finish, $21.50. 


at your dealer’s or by mail 


made by 


FARIES MFG. CO. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











‘Most Popular Souvenir of 


| souvenir of the World’s Fair. 





plot and the same characters, it is not a 
carbon copy. It is Forty-Second Street in 
sables. All dance directors in the cinema 
are serious and frenetic artists but Clark 
Gable is more morbidly 
routines than Warner Baxter in Warner 
Brothers musicals. Franchot Tone takes 
his burlesque girl to his country home with 
more snobbish head-wagglings than those 
used for similar purposes by Buddy Rog- 
ers in Take a Chance. In her serious 
characterization of Janie Barlow as an 
inspired. warm-hearted runaway angel, 
Joan Crawford makes thoroughly appar- 
ent the fact that she is now abler as an 
actress than as a dancer. Good shots: 


devoted to his | 


| 


| Chicago's Great World's Fair! 


| Millions of people enjoyed riding in the giant sight- 
seeing Greyhound busses at the “Fair”. Here is 


: ‘ | Arcade’s miniature of those famous vehicles . . . a 
back to the musicomedy which the dance | 


faithful replica in white and blue. . . it rolls on 
rubber wheels... cab unit turns... 1414” long, and 
made of practically unbreakable cast iron. 

The favorite plaything of youngsters... the favorite 
Have one on your 
Christmas tree. Arcade miniatures of many famous 
products, are sold byleading stores and toy shops. 
If your dealer does not have the Greyhound Bus we 
will sorly you direct, prepaid, for $1.00; or $1.25 
west of Rockies, in Canada and Foreign Countries. 


Children’s story book, with colorful pie; 
tures and rhymes, entitled, ‘‘Fred and 
Jane with the Tiny Arcadians”’ sent free 
with each order. A story all childrenlove 


ARCADE: TOYS 


“They Look Real” 


Arcade Manufacturing Co., 1214 Shawnee St., Freeport, '!'. 


Please send Toy Greyhound Bus, prepaid, for which | 
enclose payment. 


Neme 





Address ——————— 
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Robert Benchley as a Broadway colyumist, 
languidly asking for a pencil; the start of 
Dancing Lady’s flashiest musical number, 
with Fred Astaire going through routines 
which Joan Crawford tries to follow. 


——— 





Sitting Pretty (Paramount) concerns 
two songwriters, one serious (Jack Haley) 
and one deluded by conceit (Jack Oakie). 
who hitchhike from Manhattan to Holly- 
wood, there indulge in romance, alcohol 
and creative work. Haley becomes at- 
tached to a blonde waif (Ginger Rogers) 
who meets the pair on their way West, 
follows them to Hollywood. Oakie grows 
fond of an erratic actress (Thelma Todd), 
who abandons him when he loses his job. 

Sitting Pretty contains two good songs 
(“Good Morning, Glory.” “Did You Ever 
See a Dream Walking’), a dance routine 
with ostrich feathers and an air of total 
irresponsibility which often makes _ it 
definitely funny. 

aa. eat 

Hoopla (Fox) is a tardy adaptation of 
Kenyon Nicholson’s famed play The 
Barker, directed by Frank Lloyd (Caval- 
cade, Berkeley Square) and designed to 
re-establish the vanished prestige of Ac- 
tress Clara Bow. She is Lou, hardboiled 
dancer in a carnival, who, to oblige the 
mistress of the proprietor (Preston 
Foster), makes advances to his callow son 
(Richard Cromwell), ends by 
the son. 

Honky tonks have been treated so ex- 
haustively in the cinema since The Barker 
that the first squeak of a calliope now 
sounds like a warning signal of boredom to 
come. Even a blatant performance by 
Actress Bow, in the manner of a juvenile 
Mae West, and an ending which shows her 
wriggling in the midway of a Century of 
Progress, fail to prevent Hoopla from 
seeming obsolete. 


a 


The House on 56th Street (Warner). 
The story of a Manhattan residence, built 
for a bride in 1905 and re-opened as a 
speakeasy and gambling den in 1933, could 
contain material for a first-rate picture 
The story of The House on 56th Street 
fails to do it justice. It is a gloomy but 
only mildly exciting chronicle about a 
turn-of-the-century chorus. girl whose 
characteristic for being present at deaths 
by violence makes the house on 56th Street 
resemble a shooting box. Peggy Van Tyle 
(Kay Francis) enters it first as the happy 
bride of a slick young socialite (Gene Ray- 
mond). She is on hand when her onetime 
lover (John Halliday) shoots himself. Sent 
to jail for manslaughter, she reénters the 
house on 56th Street 20 years later as a 
lady black-jack dealer, plays cards against 
a grown daughter who has been taught 
to think her mother dead. When the 
daughter (Margaret Lindsay) shoots 
Peggy’s partner (Ricardo Cortez) to avoid 
paying her losses, Peggy is again on hand, 
teady to take what the cinema calls “the 
tap.” Typical shot: handsome Kay Francis 
explaining to Margaret Lindsay that “I’m 
the best friend you ever had.” 
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Son of a Sailor (Warner). When, in 
this picture, a sailor says to Joe E. Brown. 
“IT ought to cut your throat from ear to 
tar.” another remarks: 

already.” 


“Someone’s done 
allusion to Co- 


This rude 
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A port 
in paradise 


Honolulu’s modern buildings, her splen- 
did hotels and golf courses are not ex- 
pected in the usual picture of a tropical 
paradise. Hawaii is very American in her 
luxuries. Yet ..if you were in Hawaii to- 
night . . standing watching the sea.. you 
might swear that here is a paradise, a 
paradise of forgetfulness. No more than 
an evening breeze would seé to that—with 
its potent mixture of the tang of the sea, 
the spice of ginger blossoms, the hushed 
heart-beat of native music. You wouldn't 
be able to remember the little cares and 
worries that you left back there on the 
mainland. . 


blue Pacific. 


Hawaii could truthfully call 
December May 


away back there across the 


The thermometer seldom strays below 
65° or above 85° and the water at Waikiki 





is always warmer than the air. «Golf, with 
more than 20 courses to choose from, deep 
sea fishing for tuna and swordfish . . every 
sport you know. €A cruise by ship or plane 
from Oahu tothe other isles of Kauai, Maui 
and Hawaii is something not to miss. 
(There are more than 30 hotels and inns 
specializing in Hawaiian hospitality. 


Living costs are nominal. 


Winter fares are low 
The finest, fastest ships that sail from the 
Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco or Vancouver will carry you to 
Hawaii for as little as $75 Cabin Class and 
$110 First Class. See your local travel 


agent or write... 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


1513-A RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail 
you FREE, authoritative information about the 
Islands. For a special booklet on Hawaii, illus- 
trated in full color, with picture maps, send 10¢. 

































































Watch the Water 
You Drink 


whenever you travel 
or sojourn 

away from home 

and your Health 

will take care of itself. 


Poland ‘Water 


is one of the foremost spring 

waters in the world and is ob- 

tainable at leading hotels, gro- 
cery and drug stores. 





Sammmeo) POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
| “mepicat 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FROM SUNNY ARIZONA 


pRAWAN 


p delightfully new holiday gift suggestion 
BE and delicious Arawan Fresh Dates direct 


from the gardens in Phoenix, Arizona that will satisfy 


even the most hard-to-please palates--uniquely packed 


too, in a large, colorh: haned, de luxe metal 
container. Send Arawan sh Dates to your -inti- 
mates this Xmas. Send u r Xmas list with your 


own order today Use the coupon below 


THE GILLILAND GROVES, Phoenix, Arizona 
Please send me, postage prepaid, a large De Luxe Package of 
Arewan Fresh Dates. Enclosed find my remittance for $2.00 


NAME cal 
ADDRESS 





Send Fresh Dates This Xmas 





TIME 


median Brown’s appearance should please 
his admirers. So should his efforts to 
impress a girl who turns out to be the 
admiral’s daughter; his antics when she 
takes him home to amuse her father and 
her fiancé, Brown’s lieutenant ; his attempt 
to escape by a trellis, which breaks and 
lets him fall; his eventual departure on 
the wing of an airplane. 





© 





Codist Lowell 


Last week Harvard’s famed President 
Emeritus Abbott Lawrence Lowell found 
himself flanked in the news by Comedians 
Marie Dressler and Eddie Cantor. All 
three had been added to the board of ten 
producers and distributors whose duty it 
is to enforce the cinema code when it goes 
into effect this week. The choice of Marie 
Dressler and Eddie Cantor to represent 
the industry’s performers was easy to un- 
derstand. Comedian Dressler is a White 
House intimate of the Roosevelt family. 
Comedian Cantor visited Warm Springs 
last fortnight as representative of Holly- 
wood’s newly-formed Actors’ Guild. More 
startling was the appointment of prim 
little Dr. Lowell. His job will be to super- 
intend the efforts of the Hays organization 
to regulate the industry’s moral flavor 
from within. 


Dr. Lowell’s interest in the cinema 
started last summer when he was chosen 
to succeed Princeton’s late John Grier 
Hibben as chairman of the Motion Picture 
Research Council, which attempts to ele- 
vate the moral tone of the cinema indus- 
try. Last month, his name popped into 
Variety for the first time when he re- 
quested President Roosevelt to include in 
the cinema code a provision against 
“block-booking,” whereby producers re- 
quire exhibitors to take pictures by groups 
instead of singly. Block-booking is the 
most familiar alibi of exhibitors who show 
morally deleterious films. Their real rea- 
son for disliking block-booking is that it 
compels them to take pictures on which 
they cannot make money. In the squab- 
bles that preceded the signing of the code, 
Dr. Lowell and his allies among the ex- 
hibitors were unsuccessful. The code con- 
tains tentative sections forbidding “star- 
raiding,” “excessive” salaries to actors, but 
not one word on block- booking. 
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an established line 


OU'VE been waiting for accommodations which make ocean travel a joy on 
at a price you feel is reasonable. Here you have the luxury 
of a room with private bath plus the excellence of American One Class service as 
it is found on ships of the Baltimore Mail Line’s transatlantic fleet. 


Spacious staterooms all outside on upper decks, are fitted with deep-springed beds 
not berths. Extra room in lounges, dining saloon and on deck. Bar adjoins the 

smoking room. Splendid cuisine. 

And sailing from a Southerly port is ideal for a winter crossing, 


WEEKLY SAILINGS © Baltimore - Norfolk - Havre - Hamburg 


SIO ony Rend vie STH 


© See your travel agent, any United States Lines office or write direct to Baltimore, Md. * 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 
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AERONAUTICS 


Lindberghs 


At Bathurst, Gambia, on the northwest 
shore of Africa the Lindberghs waited 
two days last week for a breath of sultry 
air to lift their plane and start them 
across the South Atlantic. Behind them 
lay a five-month cruise from New York 
to Labrador, around Greenland, through 
Denmark and Sweden, into Russia to Mos. 
cow, around the British Isles, through 
France, Holland, Switzerland, Spain to 
Portugal. From Lisbon, where Mrs. Lind- 
bergh declined two bottles of 200-year-old 
port wine, they flew to the Azores. Thence 
they zigzagged via the Canary Islands, 
where Colonel Lindbergh painted a sign 
on his plane: ‘“Lindbergh’s Property. 
Trespassing Forbidden”; and Cape Verde 
Islands to the tiny British colony where 
they now broiled. Ahead of them lay a 
1,875-mi. salt water hop to Natal, Brazil, 
the last ocean-crossing of their homeward 
trek. Somewhere near the Equator they 
might pass within striking distance of 
Germany’s seadrome, the S. S. West- 
phalen. The heat and Mrs. Lindbergh's 
homesickness combined to increase their 
impatience to be off. 

They tried to take off from the sultry 
harbor, but the ship refused to rise, so 
slick was the water, so still the air. They 
unloaded 4o gal. of fuel, piled most of 
their baggage ashore. The Colonel rocked 
the controls back & forth as he gunned 
the ship across the harbor. Still it refused 
to take off. Twice, thrice—five times he 
tried, then dejectedly clambered ashore 
again to whistle for a breeze. 


———— 














Flights, Flyers 

Engines. Last week Clarence Duncan 
Chamberlin marched into print with a 
charge that the increase in transport ac- 
cidents since last summer was due to the 
inability of new twin-engined planes to 
take off and fly safely on one engine. Few 
nights later a twin-engined Curtiss Condor 
of American Airways, flown by Dean 
Smith, onetime Byrd antarctic pilot, had 
engine trouble between Buffalo and De- 
troit, flopped down, with nine passengers 
and a crew of three, upon the thinly iced 
surface of Lake St. Clair, near Windsor, 
Ont. With wheels retracted, the plane 
bumped through the ice while the lower 
wing supported the craft. Passengers and 
crew clambered atop the upper wing, hud- 
died in the darkness until rescuers took 
them ashore. 

Fastest. Howling tailwinds blew one 
United Air Lines transport from Chicago 
to Newark (736 mi.) in 3 hr. 17 min, 
another from Cleveland to Newark (41! 
mi.) in 1 hr. 41 min., fastest passenger 
flights on record. 

Reward. French Flyers Codos & Rossi 
made a world’s record distance flight last 
August from New York to Syria (5,700 
mi.), in anticipation of a 1,000,000 fr. 
prize announced by France’s youthful Air 
Minister Pierre Cot. Having mortgaged 
themselves up to the hilt to raise ay 

50,000 fr. for expenses, Heroes Codos & 
oi learned last week that the Govern- 
ment, economizing, had changed its mind 
about the prize. 
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= For the new G-E All-wave sets bring in ments in the short-wave field— 
fee : ; . achievements that enabled Kingsford- 
both American and foreign stations! Smith, British fiero talk from Sche 
nectady to Australia... Admiral Byrd 
a a Bk , to flash his discovery of the South 
ican Paci Rarely de se Fag “— hs am 1d th h h ne eer 
. Se h ; ut they always add that when they 
oe new General Electric All-wave set— reach out into the world for far-flung A smartly styled G-E set 
vt that holds all records for radio globe- distance, they experience the greatest for every purse 
; to TORE + « « Pre both American and thrill of all. Hear these new G-E All-wave sets 
Few foreign stations at your finger tips — FE he sea — today. At your nearest G-E radio 
idor with good Overseas reception depend- rom across the sea new dealer’s They’ re the disti ished 
5 jm al ia etietaanditiass entertainment ealer s, ey re the istinguls ec 
ean mg, OF COMrse, OF Wenner con : leaders of a new General Electric 
had Gives -entertainment refreshingly | They go adventuring all around the __ |ine that embraces standard-range re- 
or new... adds a dash of adventure to ‘short-wave band. .. listen to tangos _ceivers in table models, consoles, and 
eed your radio hours. No wonder G-E from Madrid, operas from Rome, radio - phonograph combinations, 
sor, owners are enthusiastic about it. symphonies from Berlin. priced from $24.95 to $179. 
lane They’ll tell you they ’ve never heard They thrill to police calls... the Model K-85, shown above, is the 
ywer their favorite American programs _ Voices of aviators...the cross-country pew G-E All-wave console, $128.75. 
a with such tonal brilliancy and color Chat of amateurs. Table Model $92.50. Write Section 
— as they do over these new G-E’s— Such outstanding performance is R-6512 Merchandise Dept., Bridge- 
blood brothers of the sets that ““won founded on General Electric achieve- port, Conn. 
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ie PF. | Antarctic, Admiral consoles from $72.50 to $149.50. 
oi 3 Richard E. Byrd selected Model K-78 (at right)—A distinctive 
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THIS AIRFLOW MODE 
PROVES YOUR PRESENT CAR Ii 
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Read this amazing story of a New Kind 





of Motor Car that was born in a Wind-tunnel 
like an Airplane...and rides like one!. 


F SOMEONE TOLD you that the body 
[or your present car was built the 
wrong way around . . . back to front 
... you'd get a good laugh! 


But, as a matter of fact, that is true. 
And thereby hangs a tale . . . one of the 
strangest . . . one of the most exciting 
stories of engineering research that has 
been told for many a year. 

The story begins about 30 years ago 
when the first motor cars were being built. 





The Milk Cart Tradition 


Early automobiles were called “‘horseless 
carriages.” The men who built them used 
a motor instead of a horse. But they 
changed the shape of the carriage or 
“body” as little as possible. 





And, right there is the real reason for 
the shape of the present day automobile. 
We have never departed very far from 
the old “milk cart’’ tradition. 

New Ideas in Travel 
In December, 1903, at Kittyhawk, North 
Carolina, Wilbur and Orville Wright 
proved to the world that it was possible 
tofly in a heavier-than-air machine. ‘The 
science of aero-dynamics was born. 





One of the first problems that the pioneers 
offying had to solve was... wind-resist- 
ance. he more they could overcome it, 
thelighter they could build their planes... 
theless power they would need. 

Progress has been rapid. Today, air- 
craft designers have learned how to “air- 
“ow” every inch of a plane’s surface. 
lransports that used to cruise at 75 
mp. h. now travel at 160 with but little 


increase in horsepower. New York to 
Chicago in 5 hours! Racing planes can 
span the continent in 10 hours! 

The Automobile Catches Up 
Five years ago, Chrysler-De Soto engi- 
neers began the first study of aero-dy- 
namics ever made by the motor industry. 








They built a wind-tunnel . . . similar to 
those used by aviation companies and by 
the U. S. Government. Into this tunnel 
went scores of models... their relative 
resistance to wind measured by delicate 
instruments. 


Pushing in Front... Pulling Behind 
These engineers learned what happens 
when a conventional car is driven at nor- 
mal speeds. The air pushes it back in 
front...sucks it from the rear. It actually 
takes up to 50% of your engine’s power 
to overcome this push and pull. 





Hard to Believe — but True! 
Above, is a typical sedan... the arrows 
indicating the movement of air as the car 
speeds along. Tests in the wind-tunnel 
proved that it would run faster. . . use 
less power... if the body were taken off 
and reversed, like this:— 





The reason is simple... facing backwards, 
it would be nearer the ideal airflow form 


.. the form of the new AIRFLOW 
De Soto which literally bores a hole 
through the air. 

There is beauty in every inch of it. 
And if you admire the lines of modern 


CORPORATION 


airplanes and steamships, you will soon 


decide that the AIRFLOW DeSoto 


makes the ordinary automobile look 
old-fashioned. 





Read a Newspaper at 80 M. P. H. 


You'll be enthusiastic when you see the 
AIRFLOW DeSoto. But you’ll gasp 
when you ride in it! For it isn’t like riding 
at all. You don’t bump... you don’t 
bounce. . . you don’t vibrate. It’s the 
first FLOATING RIDE in history! 

You can sleep in the back seat... you 
can read a newspaper or write a letter... 
at 80 miles an hour. 

In a conventional car, back-seat pas- 
sengers ride over the rear axle, like this:— 








In the AIRFLOW DeSoto everybody 
rides luxuriously “amidships” like this:— 





You can do 8O miles an hour without 
. drive 500 miles with less 


hurrying. . 

fatigue than 200 in an ordinary car. And 

there’s still more to tell you... how it 

seats three in the front seat... how it has 

“wide-angle” visibility for the driver... 

and auiomatic ventilation for everyone. 
It Won’t be Long Now! 


Be one of the first to take an AIRFLOW 


De Soto ride. Ask your local De wr 
Soto dealer to send you a spe- A 
oo 


cial Preview Announcement. aap 


WZ THE A/PHOW DE SOTO 
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VAN LOON’S 
WIDE WORLD GAME 
BEST of TRAVEL GAMES 
Tickets direct play by steamship and 
airplane pieces on unique pictorial board. 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. For 2, 3, or 4 
players. Price, $1.50. At DEALERS’ or by mail. 





IMMENSELY POPULAR 


A world-wide favorite. A game of exciting 
play and quick climaxes! The liveliest and 
smartest of games and unlike any other. 
With rules for the fashionable new PART- 
NERSHIP ROOK, and new 3 HAND 
ROOK. New editions with crisp highest 
grade cards. A gift for all winter long. 
Price 75 cents. At DEALERS’ or by mail. 





GRAND CAMELOT 


CAMELOT FOR FOUR 
BEST partnership board game. Full of 
action, fun and excitement. The ideal game 
gift for adults or bright youngsters. 
players 


Price $2.00. At DEALERS’ (or by mail) 


CAMELOT for 2 Players. The brilliant and famous 
battle game 


Price $1.00, $1.50 upwards 
Other Famous PARKER GAMES: 
Pit, Touring, Pollyanna, Ping-Pong, 
Eddie Cantor’s‘‘Tell-It-To-The-Judge,”’ 
Winnie-the-Pooh, Pegity, etc. 





SALEM, MASS., 


NEW YORK, LONDON 















For 2, 3, or 4 | 





RKER BROTHERS inc} 
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Little Man 

In the charity ward of a Los Angeles 
hospital last week lay a wrinkled little 
man with sparse grey hair combed straight 
back. The habitual frightened look of 
the sick poor dropped from his wizened 
face as newshawks approached. “Hell!” 
snapped the little man. ‘“There’s nothing 
wrong with me. Be out of here in a 
week.” But reporters knew that, perhaps 
for the last time, they were seeing and 
hearing James Todhunter (“Tod”) Sloan, 
great jockey, famed rounder, spender, one- 
time friend of millionaires and occasional 
toast of royalty. 

Todhunter was not his name. 


The Ko- 


komo, Ind. barber who was his father used 


— 

















Underwood & Underwood 


Top SLOAN 


nothing wrong with me!’ 


“Hell, there’s 


to call him “Toad.” By the time he was 
a stable boy at Guttenberg, N. J. James 
Sloan’s hard little fists had changed the 
offensive nickname to “Tod.” When in 
1900 he returned from England to the 
U. S. with a secretary, a valet, ten trunks, 
a monocle and an English accent, open- 
mouthed newshawks asked what “Tod” 
meant. Replied he: “Todhunter.” 

That was the peak of Jockey Sloan’s 
parabolic career. He had gone to England 
in 1898, dumfounded the crowds at New- 
market by gluing his small frame monkey- 
like to his mount’s neck instead of perch- 
ing high in the saddle. In the next two 
years he booted in 63 winners in 151 races, 
mostly for the late Lord Beresford. He 
saw English jockeys copy his ‘American 
style.” He was exhibited to Mayfair 
drawing rooms, wore the silks of Edward 
of Wales, heard the future King shout 
from the royal box: “Well ridden, Sloan!” 

Such was Sloan’s prowess that when the 
late William Collins Whitney in 1900 de- 
termined to beat his Wall Street rival, 
the late James R. Keene, in the Futurity 
at Sheepshead Bay at any cost, he sent 
to England for Tod Sloan. It cost him 
the traveling expenses of the jockey and 
his absurd retinue, plus a reputed fee of 
$25,000. Astride Financier Whitney’s 


Ballyhoo Bey, Sloan won a masterful race, 
quickly returned to his glories abroad 
His downfall came when the English 
Jockey Club revoked his license op 
charges that he had bet on his own races. 
U. S. racing associations respectfully up- 
held the English action, unhorsed Jockey 
Sloan at home. : 

Tod Sloan still had barrels of money 
He spent it with enormous gusto on a 
Sheepshead Bay mansion, a yacht, rov- 
lette, dice, loud clothes, parties at Shan- 
ley’s, Rector’s, Delmonico’s. In 1907 he 
married Musicomedienne Julia Sanderson 
who divorced him a year later. Most of 
his fortune vanished in Wall Street be- 
cause he attempted to “play” along with 
the rich men for whom he had ridden. 

For some 15 years Tod Sloan has been 
broke. His third wife and daughter Anna 
10, have long been cared for by Mrs. J. P 
Cudahy of the packing family. Now and 
then he picked up a little money as a race- 
track tipster, a baseball umpire, a film 
extra. Once he and his good friend “Kid 
McCoy,” oldtime prizefighter and ex-con- 
vict, were in such straits that McCoy 
wheedled dimes from a street crowd to 
view “the strangest dwarf in the world.” 
When he showed them Sloan, McCoy ex- 
plained: “I bet you never saw such a big 
dwarf in your life.” 

Fortnight ago Tod Sloan was hospital- 
ized with cirrhosis of the liver. Doctors 
said it was his end. 


—— + —_ 
Grind 


In the final hours of the ssth Inter- 
national Six-Day Bicycle Race in Man- 
hattan’s Madison Square Garden last week 
it was necessary to watch only two of the 
ten teams whirling around the pine-board 
saucer. They were the red-jerseyed team 
of Peden & Letourner, and the red-white- 
&-blue clad Hill & Debaets. 

Tied for first place, each team had 
gained the same number of laps over the 
rest of the pack. William John (‘“Torchy”) 
Peden, 27, a rangy Canadian with a flam- 
ing mop above his scarlet jersey, was the 
tallest, heaviest (216 lb.) rider in the 
race. Since starting in 1928 he had en- 
tered 37 six-day races, won 17. Alfred 
Letourner, teamed with Peden this autumn 
for the first time, is an excitable little 
Frenchman who wolfs six thick mutton 
chops at a swoop. His oldtime partner 
was now his opponent: Belgian Gerard 
Debaets, a clown who enlivens dull hours 
of the grind by sailing around the track 
with a parasol, a bustle or false whiskers 

Letourner and Debaets had squabbled 
over a girl. The race press-agents dili- 
gently nurtured their feud, even per 
suaded them to pose for newspictures, 
shaking fists at each other. Once during 
last week’s race Letourner took a punch 
at Debaets for cutting in front of him 
Debaets pulled the Frenchman off his 
wheel and both men went sprawling. Le- 
tourner was fined $25. Debaets’ partner. 
Norman Hill, a handsome youngster from 
San Jose, Calif., is all-around bicycle 
champion of the U. S. ; 

Grinding around, around, around with 
the eight other teams, the four leaders 
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SPUD 


Fan Mail 


Here we are in Louisville, doing 
our best to give smokers a thoroughly enjoyable, all-occasion 
cigarette. Sales figures tell us how well we are succeeding, but 
what we like best is Spud’s fan mail . . . unsolicited letters frofh 
Spud smokers . .. like those printed below. 

W. F. Axton, President 

The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc. 

















to another, then back again, always look- 
ing for something I could not find. 

“Two months ago, I smoked my first 
Spud. The second pack pleased me more 
than the first, the taste grew on me and 
I found what IT had been looking for: 
cool, mild, pleasing taste.” 


Fred Dahm, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Cool and clean... 
“Being a dancer fundamentally, and not 
a smoker, perhaps this will not be of 
much value to you. 

“They are cool and clean, catering to 
the refined taste. Without a doubt, 
Spuds are incomparable.” 

Miss Claire Miriam Leeds, Allentown, Pa. 


A carton a week... 
“Really, the cigarette was so comfortably 
a don: cool while I smoked it, that I was forced 
to ask him the name of the brand. It was 
° SPUD, of course. I bought a package 


Heartiest Congratulations... ... and find them so satisfactory that I 
“What a grand feeling, for a person who — purchase them by the carton, using one 
wally enjoys smoking, to discover a ciga- carton a weck. I doubt if I ever will 
rtte that is exactly their ideal. leave this brand.’ 
“Tm not writing this for any other John Stanley Stone, Cleveland, Ohio 
rason than to show my appreciation, so 
jlease accept my Heartiest Congratu- The coolest smoke... 
ltions!"* “Tt was a hot day when I thought I'd 
Mrs. J. F. Heuser, San Francisco, Cal. try Spuds. It’s Spuds always now. Spuds 
are the only cigarettes that give me real 
first thing every morning. . . enjoyment ... the coolest smoke.” 
‘Finally I decided to try Spuds, and T am August G. D'Onofrio, Newark, N. J. 


% pleased with the fine taste left in my 
nouth when I finish smoking . .. the Menthol taste disappeared... 


jleasing, cool and refreshing smoke the “At the suggestion of friends, I tried 
frst thing every morning.” Spuds. I was not accustomed to the 


Webb Zachry, Nashville, Tenn. — yenthol taste, but I did find that they 

left a cool, refreshing effect. After several 

Atter thirty years... more packs, the menthol taste practically 
Thave been smoking cigarettes for thirty — disappeared and I enjoyed with perfect 
jars, changing from one popular brand _ satisfaction the true richness of the 


WE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC:, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


tobaccos. Since then nothing but Spuds 
have given me the ultimate pleasure and 
satisfaction for which every smoker is 
looking.” 


Edward C. Bonner, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Clean, fresh mouth... 

“Recently I switched to SPUDS. . . It is 
indeed a pleasure to awaken after an 
evening of constant smoking and dis- 
cover a clean fresh mouth and throat. 
SPUDS, I have ‘found, are everything 
and more that you claim them to be.” 


C. EF. Moreland, Brownsville, Pa. 


““Nadoh’ chiee-chah” 
“Several weeks ago, an old Indian 
(Apache) living off in a remote part of 
this reservation asked me to purchase a 
few things in town for him. Among other 
necessities of life, he asked for ‘nadoh’ 
chlee-chah’ . . . literally, good-tasting 
tobacco. He wanted Spuds, of course. 
“Notonly did the Greeks have a word for 
it... even the aborigines of these parts 
know the meaning of ‘mouth-happy.’ ” 
Gerhard Hl. Mundinger, Whiteriver, Ariz. 


Perfect for all occasions... 
“You've advertised them as a cigarette to 
smoke when you're ‘keyed up.’ That cer- 
tainly is true. You’ve advertised them as 
a cigarette which gives you ‘mouth- 
happiness.’ That’s certainly true also. 
“T really don’t know when Spuds aren’t 
just right... in fact, they’re perfect for 
all occasions in my estimation. In the 
Summer, they're cool. In the Winter, 
they add just that much more to that 
cold, fresh air, and make you feel on the 
top of the world.” 


Dick Rushmore, Meadville, Pa, 








20 FOR 15c 


25¢ IN CANADA) 











eyed each other like fighting cocks. Sud- 
denly at the end of one sprint “Torchy” 
Peden shot ahead of the pack and was 50 
yd. in the lead before the chase began. 
Crafty little Letourner was ready for him 
as Peden came scooting around to shove 
him to a flying start. Crouched low over 


the handlebars, their fundaments raised 
high, Debaets & Hill pedaled madly. 
Eleven times they zipped around the 


bowl, the red-shirted team pulling farther 
and farther ahead until finally Peden 
caught up with Hill from behind, and the 
lap was gained. A dozen times there- 
after Hill or Debaets gamely started out 
to recoup their loss, but Peden & Le- 
tourner stuck to them like lice. The 
closing gun, at midnight, found Peden & 
Letourner winners by that single lap and 
1.354 points for sprints, to the runner-up’s 
714 points. Peden & Letourner collected 
$5,000 of the $30,000 purse. Peden sped 
on to Cleveland to begin another grind 
three days later. For the whole meet, 
1,064 laps were stolen, a new U. S. record. 

The victory of Peden & Letourner was 
less surprising than the complete collapse 
of the aging “iron man,” Reginald James 
McNamara. Nobody expected McNamara, 
at 46, to win, but likewise no one expected 
him to do so miserably. Rusty, battered, 
wearing 47 scars, McNamara and his 
blond partner, Charles Winter, had tied 
for the lead briefly in the early stages. At 
the end they barely kept their wheels 
turning, finished last, 18 laps behind the 
winners. 
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Football 

‘I have stopped thinking. This gang 
may go out and play its head off and win 
or it may beat itself on its mistakes as it 
has been doing all season.” —Notre Dame's 
Coach Heartly (“‘Hunk”’) Anderson before 
last week’s game with Army. 

“Well, we were long overdue. . . . You 
know, eight of the eleven starting for us 
were playing their last game and they just 
decided to go out and win a ball game for 
themselves.”» — Coach Anderson, after 
Notre Dame beat Army, 13-12. 

Army went into the game undefeated, 
untied. Notre Dame had won only two 
games aff season, had scored only twice. 
During the first half of last week’s game 
at New York’s Yankee Stadium Army 
made two touchdowns, thanks to Quarter- 
back ‘‘Beany” Johnson and Halfback 
“Texas Jack’ Buckler. The outcome 
seemed so certain that nobody worried 
much when both Buckler’s kicks for extra 
point failed. The break came in the final 
period after a march from midfield. Notre 
Dame’s smiling Halfback Nick Lukats 
ripped through and around Army’s line, 
did not stop until he had rammed over 
Army’s goal. Quarterback Bonar kicked 
the extra point. A few minutes later 
Lukats sent a prodigious kick 70 yd. to 
Army’s 8-yd. line where Notre Dame’s 
giant Tackle ‘‘Moose” Krause downed it 
In Buckler’s place, a yearling named Si- 
mons dropped back to punt. He juggled 
the ball, and in that moment Notre Dame's 


Coips-SUSCEPTIBLE? 


Do You 
CATCH COLD Easily? 


If you have one miserable 
cold after another—if you 
have four or more colds 
a year—you’re what 
medical authorities call a 
“Colds-Susceptible.” Very 
important to you, then, is the new aid 
in preventing colds, Vicks Nose & 
Throat Drops. Used at that first nasal 
irritation or sneeze, they aid in avoid- 
ing many colds altogether. 


To PREVENT Many Colds 





VICKS NOSE DROPS 








Follow Vicks Plan for 
Better CONTROL of Colds 


In thousands of clinical tests... 
supervised by physicians... Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds 
has greatly reduced the number and 
duration of colds, has cut their 
dangers and expense. The Planis fully 
explained in each Vicks package. 


Do Your Colds 
Hang On AND ON? 


If you have much trouble 
in throwing off colds... 
you're a Colds-Suscep- 
tible! To help reduce the 
severity and duration of 
a cold, use the modern 
method of treating colds —Vicks Vapo- 
Rub. Just rub it on throat and chest at 
bedtime. Like a poultice it “draws out” 
tightness. And all night long its medi- 
cated vapors bring soothing relief. 


Sooner 


To END a Cold 


VICKS VAPORUB 
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Left End Wayne Millner tore through 
blocked the kick, fell on the ball for q 
touchdown. 


Princeton rubbed Yale’s nose in the dirt 
harder than it had ever done since they 
began playing in 1873—27-to-2. Alone 
among all Humpty Dumpties of the sea- 
son, Princeton remained. unshaken by g0 
much as a tie. Starting slowly, as usual 
Princeton found itself about to kick from 
its own 20-yd. line. As Halfback “Chick” 
Kaufman dropped back to punt, Yale's 
Tackle John Milcullen rushed through 
blocked the kick. The ball rolled beyond 
the end zone, giving Yale a safety and its 
only score of the day. Thereafter Prince- 
ton settled down to the business of driving 
through four touchdowns. The first went 
to a hard-hitting tackle named Charles 
Ceppi who blocked a Yale kick on the 
35-yd. line, scooped up the ball and raced 
across the line. The second started with a 
march from midfield by crack Halfback 
“Garry” Le Van and Fullback “Pepper’ 
Constable, and ended with a lateral pass to 
Halfback Spoffard from the 6-yd. dine 
Five plays carried the ball 54 yd. for Le 
Van to score the third. A whippet-tank 
march from the 35-yd. line made the 
fourth. 





Howard wv. Lincoln is the Big Game 
among Negro colleges. Last week they 
played at night on Atlantic City’s Million 
Dollar Pier. Lincoln’s Left Tackle Robe- 
son, kin of famed Singer Paul Robeson 
scored a touchdown after a blocked kick 
But Howard’s Quarterback ‘Showboat’ 
Wares would not be stopped. He made 
one touchdown, made possible another 
to win 13-to-7. 


Georgia’s lightweight defense was like 
paper to Southern California, whose Lefi 
End Julius Bescos gathered in forward 
passes for two of five touchdowns. 31-to-0 


Having beaten Missouri on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Kansas earned the name of “Tro: 
Man Team” by beating George Washing- 
ton University two days later, 7-to-o. 


Oregon State paused on its way hom 
from Manhattan where it whipped 
mighty Fordham team, to play Nebrask 


Big Six Conference champion. Orego 
State’s crack Halfback “Red” Franklir 


played brilliantly, only to fumble whe! 
trying to catch a 77-yd. punt from Ne- 
braska’s Fullback George Sauer. There- 
after Nebraska pushed Oregon. State 
around the field until the final whistle 
22-t0-0. 


Having lost only to Minnesota, Pitt 
wound up its season by trampling Car- 
negie Tech 16-to-o. 


Colgate, defeated only by Tulane this 
season, used its whole squad of 33 players 
to thrash Brown, which carried the ball 
into Colgate territory only once. 25-t0-0 


Alabama had its hands full to squeez 
out a 7-to-o victory over Vanderbilt, clos 
ing a season marred only by a 2-to-0 de- 
feat by Fordham. 


Columbia, whose strong team was de- 
feated only by Princeton, accepted an I 
vitation to play Stanford at Pasadenas 
Tournament of Roses on New Year's Day: 
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® MODEL 510, 10 tubes. New 
nent superheterodyne circuit re- 
ces static noises to a minimum. 
reersized speaker, shadow tuning, 
cemendous power and sensitivity. 
in tho gis in the cabinet illustrated 
the large picture: Model 310. 
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Arwarer Kent 


NEW Atwater Kent Radio, 
sparkling with exciting 
beauty beside the lighted 
tree, pouring out a golden 
melody of Christmas music. 
Picture it... listen to it.. 
look at their faces! It’s more 
than they expect—certainly; 
but its cost is probably less 
than you planned to spend. 


For much has 
happened to radio 
since you bought 
your old set. Fewer 
dollars now buy 


greater pleasure, give a new 
life-like naturalness to radio 
entertainment. 


Atwater Kent Radios are 
particularly excellent in 
truthful broadcast reproduc- 
tion. And, as always, the 
name of Atwater Kent on any 
radio assures you the finest 
materials and workmanship 

— greatest value for 
your radio dollars. 


@ MODEL 275, AC—DC. 
5 tubes. Smartly designed 
of beautiful woods with 
metal inlay. Automatic vol- 
ume control, police calls, 
improved type speaker. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY A. Atwater Kent, Pres., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ MODEL 711 (11 tubes) ALL 
WAVE—By scientific test, it excels 
all other radios for TRUTHFUL 
reproduction of broadcasting 
throughout the entire range of 
musical sound. Receives foreign 
broadcasting clearly and distinctly. 
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What you see, you 
get — with Filmo 


Haven't you always wanted to im- 
mortalize at least one Christmas 
by giving something for /ife/ Then 
make ¢his the Christmas, and Filmo 
Personal Movies the gift! The world 
has still to find so intimate and so 
everlastingly fascinating a thing as 
personal movies, or a camera and 


projector so precise and long-lived, 


| 





and that makes such brilliant, beau- | 


tiful movies, as Filmo. For Filmo is 
built by the same master craftsmen 
who make the leading professional 
movie equipment. Select a Filmo 
Personal Movie Camera and Pro- 
jector and you've given something 
for life! Bell & Howell Company, 


1840 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. | 


Filmo uses Eastman 16 mm. film 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERAS 
AND PROJECTORS 
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In Manhattan 

Winter 1933. Ninety musicians, hav- 
ing long since decided that they had only 
themselves, their fiddles and horns to 
help them through Depression, observed 
that they had given several concerts with- 
out much of any notice, that they were 
as likely to starve as ever, and that what 
they had better do was beg. So they 
begged Nikolai Sokoloff to take charge of 
them. This he was well able to do since 
he was about to become unemployed as 
a result of disagreements among the big 
backers of the Cleveland Orchestra which 
he alone had conducted for 15 years.* 

Summer 1933. The culture resident in 


Southeastern Connecticut traveled several 
times by automobile to Nikolai Sokoloff’s 
farm in Weston, Conn., where a hillside 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


He justified his parents and the spinster. 


was accepted as an amphitheatre and the 
go musicians as an orchestra. 

Last week. Some 2,000 New Yorkers 
went to Carnegie Hall to hear the go 
musicians play. They were not concerned 
with the players’ financial struggle. And 
to them it was irrelevant that the con- 
ductor they were about to watch was 
putting to the hazard a reputation which 
had splendidly justified his poor immigrant 
Russian parents, years ago, in letting him 
be adopted by a New Haven spinster, Miss 
Charlotte Ingersoll, so that he could have 
training. What the Carnegie Hall crowd 
wanted to find out was whether there 
could be such a thing as a real bargain 
in symphonies. And when they filed out 
two hours later they had been convinced 
that there could be. Seats had cost as 
little as 40¢, no more than $2. The men 
had played smoothly, exactly. The pro- 
gram had been substantial, well-rounded. 
True to Sokoloff’s principle a new com- 





*Under its new conductor, Artur Rodzinski, 
the Cleveland Orchestra tried its hand at opera 


last week, gave performances of Tristan und 
Isolde which aroused so much enthusiasm that 
there was talk around the town of blending 


still more operas with the. concert season 


dae. te. S06 


Seen 
poser had been given a hearing (see be. 
low). 

Sokoloff had been right on another 
score: He had found a symphonic public 
in New York without appealing to Phil- 
harmonic subscribers. And though he 
does not hope to rival the Philharmonic, 
a New York reputation is the first step 
in the fulfillment of his big idea: To sup- 
ply finest orchestral music to the many 
big-little Eastern cities which cannot 
afford to pay for high-priced orchestras 
like the Philharmonic or the Boston. Last 
week the New York reputation seemed 
assured and the New York Orchestra be- 
gan to justify its name. 

o- 
In Kansas City 

Karl Krueger, late of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, and Nikolai Sokoloff (see above) 
have two qualities in common. They both 
know how to whip a ragged orchestra into 
shape, how to gamble on their caché. 
Conductor Krueger last week conducted 
the inaugural concert of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, a pay-as-it-goes enterprise 
boosted by the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. Kansas City’s last symphonic 
venture (two concerts by the Kansas 
City Musicians Association) was _ spon- 
sored by Conrad Henry Mann shortly 
before he was indicted under the Federal 
lottery law. Before that the Chamber's 
favorite was Soprano Marion Talley, a 
local telegrapher’s daughter whose career 
Storeman Seigmund Harzfeld helped to 
finance. This year’s music chief is doughty 
Powell Campbell Groner, president of 
Kansas City Public Service Co. Burned 
though he was from going to sleep under 
an ultra-violet lamp, he appeared last week 
in Convention Hall to introduce the or- 
chestra which the Kansas City Times head- 
lined as a “triumph in music.” 


~@ 














New Scores 

The twaddle and din of a radio station 
and the ancient ceremonial music heard in 
a Balinese temple prompted two new 
orchestral scores played last week. 

Philip James, a pudgy New Jersey con- 
poser and radio conductor, led the New 
York Orchestra through his Station 
WGZBX, a satire niore workmanlike thar 
inspired which won him a $5,000 prize 
from National Broadcasting Co. (Tr, 
May 16, 1932). Horns and drums sput- 
tered out static. Strings flurried hectically 
to suggest the buzz of talk. A_ subtitle 
“Slumber Hour” was the excuse for a slow 
movement soggy with sentiment. : 

Bali, the sleepy Dutch East Indian 1s- 
land which has become a Utopia for jade¢ 
Occidentals, was one of the last ports 0! 
call for Composer Henry Eichheim, 4 
great traveler since he stopped playing th 
violin in the Boston Symphony. Com- 
poser Eichheim was mightily impressed 
with the subtle variations the Balines¢ 
weave around their five-tone scale. His 
own Bali, a recording of these impressions, 
was played in Philadelphia by Leopold 
Stokowski to whom it was dedicated. A 
magnificent orchestration, replete with 
Balinese gongs and percussives, gave ™ 
true exotic coloring 
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GEARSHIFTING 


BY HAND 


IS PASSING INTO 
DISCARD 


@ It is only fair to tell car 
buyers that the automatic 
transmission is surely com- 
ing into general use. 

REO has it now—the ex- 


clusive patented Reo Self- 
Shifter. 





It is my earnest suggestion that you keep 
this in mind in making your next purchase. 
You want to be up-to-date mechanically as 
well as in design. You want a car that will 
not be “behind the times” in a year or two. 


I would suggest that you buy a Reo. This 
would not only assure you of a fine car from 
the standpoint of style and quality, but 
would also give you RIGHT NOW the 
really astonishing advantages of the Reo 
Self-Shifting Transmission. 


Why wait? Buy a Reo Self-Shifter! 


It is a marvelous car to drive, this new car 
without a gearshift lever. Try it. I am sure 
you will join the hundreds of enthusiastic 
owners who are writing us that they never 
really knew what driving pleasure was until 
they quit shifting gears. 

Our standard passenger car prices are now 
as low as $795 at 
factory, plus tax. 


President, Reo Motor Car Co. 


R WRITE today for copy of our interesting book- 
. let, PROOF, containing enthusiastic comments 
of satisfied Reo owners, Also detailed explana- 
tion of Self-Shifter operation. 








SAFETY—RELAXATION—ENJOYMENT 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


Looking up from the paper he was read- 
ing in the executives’ washroom of his 
McGraw-Hill building in Manhattan, bald, 
white-bearded James Herbert McGraw, 
72, head of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., saw two bandits, faces masked by 
towels, levelling pistols at his head & 
heart. “Hello,” said he calmly. Abruptly 
he snatched the towel from the face of 
one of the bandits, barking, “Who are you? 
What are you doing in this building?” 
When the other pulled out a rope to bind 











pointments? In 20 years I have never 
missed a professional engagement.” 

At the end of her speech about a Na- 
tional Repertory Theatre she smilingly 
told her audience: “I have a great treat 
for you ladies this morning. I have brought 
along Ethel Barrymore.” Hearty applause 
died abruptly as Actress Barrymore strode 
imperiously to the platform’s edge. Her 
voice quivered with rage. “Miss Le Gal- 
lienne does you great honor to be here,” 
she began. “I do you honor to be here. 
I don't see why we bother to speak to you 
at all. You have no appreciation. You 











Wide World 
James Herbert McGraw 
“I’m a very modest young fellow.” 


him, Publisher McGraw lunged forward, 
grappled with both, unmasked the second 
bandit. His companion dropped his re- 
volver, pulled out a hammer swaddled in 
a towel. Publisher McGraw dodged, then 
prudently subsided. They bound & gagged 
him, took $90 from his coat pocket, es- 


caped. Released by a porter, Publisher 
McGraw grufily told newshawks: “I 


wanted it kept mum, because I’m not 
much of a hero. I’m a very modest young 
fellow.” 

On to a platform before the Philadelphia 
Lecture Assembly strode slender, freckle- 
faced Eva Le Gallienne of Manhattan’s 
Civic Repertory Theatre and strapping, 
hollow-eyed Ethel Barrymore. Invited to 
address the Assembly earlier in the week, 
Miss Le Gallienne failed to appear, was 
now making amends by speaking gratis. 
Several hundred Philadelphia socialite 
women, including Mrs. Upton Favorite, 
Mrs. Trenchard Emlen Newbo!d and Mrs. 
Arthur B. Waters, the Assembly's director, 
who had scolded her roundly and 
threatened to sue, appeared to hear her 
apologize. But Miss Le Gallienne had no 
anology to make. She rapped out: “I’m 
disappointed in all of you. You don’t 
know how hard we work. III or well, 
if our mothers are dying or our dearest 
friends ill, we must be there at the theatre. 
Does such training make us break ap- 


Wide World 
ANGRY ACTRESS BARRYMORE 
“Pfht!” 


don’t know anything. You never have 
known anything. You never will know 
anything. I don’t see why we speak to 
you, especially to a moronic audience such 
as we have in Philadelphia. We’ve worked. 
We've sacrificed. We've tried to please 
you. Pfht! What difference does it make? 
I found this child. She has done more 
for the American stage than anyone else 
in the world. And yet you dare criticize 
her, a woman of her intelligence, because 
she doesn’t appear at some meeting or 
other that she doesn’t know anything 
about. My grandmother had a theatre 
here in Philadelphia, when people stil 
had manners. . . . You should be happy 
to come here two or three times to hear 
Miss Le Gallienne once.” 
The Philadelphia ladies 
less until their guests had left. Then 
broke out an indignant babble: “Morti- 
fying! .. . Impudent! . . . Worst insult! 
Said Mrs. George Horace Lorimer: 
“Miss Barrymore’s last two plays have 
been unfortunately chosen and Philadel- 
phians do not like them. Hence Miss 
Barrymore is resentful... .” 


were speech- 


Asked at a Washington party, “Why 
haven’t we heard more from you?”, Pres'- 
dent Roosevelt’s Republican fifth cousin 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth replieé. 
“T am trying terribly hard to be impartial 
and malevolent at the same time.’ 
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UST A SIMPLE little note—but it says 
plenty. It means if “Dad” wants 
to go places, he can do one of three 

things—call a taxi, take a street-car, or 
—buy another automobile. 

We know of over a million families 
where, if this happened, the heads of the 
house would be more apt to get new cars 
than spend time and money on other 
transportation. 

How do we know that? Because 
1,400,000 families read Better Homes & 
Gardens. Because many of them own 
two cars—in fact, these families own a 
total of 1,470,000 automobiles. 

If you’re an automobile advertiser— 
or an advertiser of any product used in 
or about the home—we think that ought 
to interest you. 

For here’s a market of nearly a million 
and a half families who have money to 
buy what they want — what you sell. 
Besides automobiles, they own their own 


TIME 


homes —spend double the national aver- 
age to build them. They spend more for 
foods and furnishings —all the things 
that make a home a good place to live. 
. 7 . 

AND THESE PEOPLE read Better Homes 
& Gardens for a very good reason. It is 
the only complete exclusivel: 
zine. There isn’t a line of fiction in it! 
It tells them the things they want to 
know. How to make their families more 
comfortable—how to make their homes 
and property more valuable. 


ly home maga- 





Fifty-four per cent of these readers 
keep Better Homes & Gardens for per- 
manent reference. Twelve per cent keep 
each issue at least six months. 

You may call that evidence of “ reader 
interest”? or anything you like... but 
doesn’t it mean something to you? Can’t 
you picture your advertising read by 
people who expect to see and read about 
household affairs and effects? 

Better Homes & Gardens has increased 
its circulation—built it to 1,400,000 
without the help of fiction. We believe 
this is a significant fact that you or your 
agency cannot longer afford to overlook. 
May we call on you soon? 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Meredith Publishing Co, .. Des Motnes 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York + Chicago + Philadelphia 
Detroit +» Minneapolis .~ St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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When lynched at San Jose, Kidnapper 
Holmes was naked. Kidnapper Thurmond 
had lost his trousers. Although the Press 
was unanimously outraged over the 1n- 
cident, few papers chose to print the photo- 
graphs of the victims as a Horrible Ex- 
Among those that did were the 
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and Sentinel, Los Angeles Herald & Ex- 
press, Medford (Ore. ) Mail-Tribune, Pres- 
cott (Ariz.) Journal-Miner, Centralia 
(Wash.) Chronicle, Oklahoma City News, 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, Gastonia (N. 
C.) Gazette, Anderson (S. C.) Indepen- 
dent, Johnson City (Tenn.) Staff News, 
Kingston (N. C.) Free Press, New York 
City Daily News, Mirror, American and 
Journal. The Los Angeles La Opinion 
painted shorts on Holmes, lengthened 
Thurmond’s shirt. The Newark, N. J., 
Star Eagle painted trousers on Holmes. 


~~ 6 





Nazi Merger 

Before club-footed little Dr. Paul Jo- 
seph Goebbels became Adolf Hitler’s 
Minister of Propaganda and Public En- 
lightenment, he used to say that nothing 
was so good for a hostile editor as “one 
litre of castor oil.” Lately Minister Goeb- 
bels’ methods have grown less rudimen- 
tary. Last autumn, he “consecrated” the 
German Press to Nazi service with a law 
that made it a crime to practice journalism 
in Germany except as a member of a 
nation-wide closed shop. Last week, Nazi 
control of the Press went one step further 
when it was announced that Germany’s 
two biggest news services, the Tele- 
graphen-Union and Wollff’s Telegraph Bur- 
eau, had merged because of “recent eco- 
nomic developments in the German Press.” 

These two German news services cor- 
respond only superficially to the Associated 
Press and the United Press in the U. S. 
Wolff's, owned by the Continental Tele- 
graphen-Compagnie and_ controlled by 
Berlin’s banking firm of S. Bleichréder, 
has like France’s Havas Service long been 
conducted as a semi-official Government 
organ. It served about 600 German papers, 
belonged to the cartel of international serv- 
ices which exchange news only among 
themselves. . . . The Associated Press is 


the U. S. member of this group. The | 
Telegraphen-Union, serving 1,600 German | 


papers, with go editors and some 2,000 
correspondents, was considered to have 
even more complete coverage in Germany. 
In towns with two competing papers, T. U. | 
had a subsidiary to rewrite its dispatches 
so that both papers could use them. It 
was owned by Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, 
“Germany’s Hearst,” who went into jour- 
nalism after the War during which he had 
functioned as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Krupp Munitions Works. 

The T. U., a string of newspapers which 
included four in Berlin (Lokal-Anzeiger, 
Der Tag, Der Montag, Berliner Nachtaus- 
gabe), an advertising agency and Ger- 
many’s No. 1 Cinema Studio, UFA, 
gave Dr. Hugenberg a tight hold on 
German public opinion. Through T. U. 
he deluged the provincial Press with his 
own brand of propaganda. Since ousting 
him from the Cabinet last June the Hitler 
Government has regarded Dr. Hugenberg 
4s a potential enemy, suspected him of 
lavoring a restoration of the Hohenzol- 
lens. Yet one surprising thing about last 
Week’s merger was that the new organiza- 
lion, which will be officially a private cor- 
poration called the German News Bureau, 
was permitted to select as its head the man 
who has run T. U. since Hugenberg took 
lt over in 1921, blond, heavy-set, affable 
Utto Mejer. Chosen on his merits as a 
lewsgathering executive, Herr Mejer is 
known to be a stanch Nationalist 
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a ; Christmas give him something ex- 
travagantly luxurious at moderate cost ...a@ set of Fougere Royale 
Shaving Luxuries! e The cult of the Fougere Royale Shave originated 
in Paris. (Who shou/d know more about whiskers than the French?) 
It began with Fougere Royale After Shaving Lotion, that stimulating 


cocktail for the face, with the woodsy He-Man fragrance 


of the Royal Fern. e Then came the semi-miraculous 


Fougere Royale Shaving Cream... then Fougere Royale _ 
Ls 

After Shaving Talcum in masculine skin tone. e The big ey 
P ee : , : 4 
idea is simple... Superlative Quality. We promise you i F 
that your man will be all in a lather about it! ° { 

Fougere Royale Shaving Luxuries in presen- | f 

tation sets of assorted items, $1.10 and up. “f, a 
Ww Individual itéms 55¢ and up. At fine stores. } a ; 
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7,000,000 Volts 


After sundown one day last week an 
airplane slipped in to a landing at “Round 
Hill,” the South Dartmouth, Mass. estate 
of Hetty Green’s stamp-collecting, air- 
minded son, Colonel Edward Howland 
Robinson Green. It taxied up close to a 
capacious airship dock, and out of it 
stepped President Karl Taylor Compton 
and Vice President Vannevar Bush of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The two men strode into the cavernous 
metal hangar in which was no dirigible but 
M. I. T.’s giant electrostatic generator 
(Time, March 7, 1932). There they joined 
newsmen and M. I. T. engineers and mis- 
cellaneous scientists. In the gloom loomed 
the generator—two gleaming 15-ft. hollow 
aluminum balls, each atop a 25-ft: column 
of textolite, each column mounted on a 
massive four-wheel truck. The two trucks 
were on a single track which ran the 
length of the hangar and beyond. Small 
manholes opened into both aluminum balls 





which were rigged up inside as compact 
laboratories. 

After a quick inspection Dr. Compton 
boomed: “Perhaps not all of you under- 
stand that this is the first test of the Van 
de Graaff electrostatic generator as a com- 
plete machine. ... Up to the time Dr. 
Van de Graaff built his small laboratory 
model [at Princeton] which developed 
more than 1,000,000 volts | Time, Nov. 16, 
1931], the highest direct current ever at- 
tained by man was about 800,000 volts. 
With this big generator we hope tonight 
to reach several million volts. da 

Dr. Compton turned to a dark, heavy- 
chinned young man standing quietly at his 
side. Robert J. Van de Graaif was born 
in Alabama 32 years ago, won a Rhodes 
scholarship, became a National Research 
Fellow at Princeton, designed and built his 
big generator as an M. I. T. research 
associate. 

“Are you ready to start, Dr. Van de 
Graaff?” 





Wide World 


VAN DE GRAAFF’s GENERATOR 


Said he: 


“Stand by! Power off! Lights! Lights!” 


“T believe everything is ready, Dr. 
Compton.” 

A Van de Graaff staff member clam- 
bered up a ladder into the ball which was 
to serve as the positive terminal. Into the 
negative ball climbed another, followed by 
a spunky newshawk. Two more staff men 
went to shielded control boards at. the 
toot of each column. Builder Van de 
Graaff barked instructions. 

“Remove the ladders! . . . All ready in 
the spheres? Lights out! Power on!” 

A rising hum filled the still darkness of 
the hangar. Small motors were driving 
endless paper belts which, riding on pulleys 
and whizzing invisibly up & down within 
the columns, picked up electrical charges 
from the exciters below and piled them up 
on the balls above. One belt carried nega- 
tive electricity, the other positive. In the 
galvanized atmosphere the hair of the 
watchers stood straight up, their elbows 
tingled, their fingertips glowed. Luminous 
halos began to fringe the balls. 

Abruptly a thunderclap resounded as a 
blinding arc leaped from ball toball. Other 
flashes followed in a steady crackling punc- 
tuated by deafening reports. The air was 
pungent with ozone. Through the din Dr. 
Van de Graaff bellowed: 

“Widen the gap!” 

Staff men pumping ratchet levers jacked 
the trucks slowly apart until the air gap 
between the fulminating balls approached 
40 ft. Blue, green, violet and lavender 
lightning lapped hungrily around the bases 
of the columns, licked the steel roof-beams 
overhead, searched the walls of the hangar, 
crashed from ball to ball. At last the 
designer cried: 

“Stand by! Power off! Lights! Lights!” 

Amid warm congratulations, Dr. Van de 
Graaff announced calmly that the voltage 
reached was about 7,000,000—a record for 
man-made lightning.* But to him the test, 
though spectacular and successful, was 
simply another step toward a final objec- 
tive. If unfavorable weather had _ not 
forced him to hold his show indoors, he 
would have had the trucks moved outside 
where, with none of the stored electricity 
sparking into hangar walls and beams, he 
could have counted on 10,000,000 volts. 

Dr. Van de Graaff knew, moreover, that 
a vitally important part of his huge con- 
traption, as a scientific instrument, was 4 
4o-ft.-long vacuum tube made of lami- 
nated paper. Still unfinished and untested 
last week, this tube is to bridge the gap 
between the balls, serve as a channel for 
the 10,000,000 volts which Dr. Van de 
Graaff expects to produce. At one end ol 
the tube swarms of protons will be re- 
leased. The high voltage will whip these 
particles down the tube against a target 
at the other end. Dr. Van de Graaff hopes 
that these bullets will disrupt the nucle! 
of the target’s stable atoms in such com- 
paratively copious numbers+ that he will 
1) learn more about the ultimate const! 
tution of matter; 2) produce superpower- 
ful x-rays; 3) glimpse a clue toward utili- 
zation of atomic energy. 

*The voltage of natural lightning rises above 
100,000,000, with an air leap of more than 
1,000 ft. : 

{The University of California’s Professor 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence has accomplished 
atomic disintegration by whirling his bullet 
(deutons, or heavy hydrogen nuclei) with a 
magnet as fast as 2,000,000 volts would heve 
driven them (Time, July 3). 
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ALTHOUGH the owner, Reverend Joseph 

Glover, had died at sea, his press was set 

up in Cambridge, Massachusetts, as an 

adjunct to the college soon to be named 

Harvard, under the direction of Glover’s widow and a 
workman, Stephen Day. 

Appropriately the first piece of work produced by 
Stephen Day and his son Matthew was the “Freeman’s 
Oath,” printed on a half sheet of small paper, early 
in 1639. 

Unfortunately no copy of the “Freeman’s Oath” 
has been preserved so that America’s first printing 
might be contrasted with the latest, high speed press 


work upon Kleerfect—The Perfect Printing Paper. 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF, 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNDER US FAT NO. 1918005 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd Street 
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Preacher brought 
firsl printing press 94 


0 America 


In 1639, Day’s was the only press. In 1933, Kleer- 
fect is the new uncoated book paper that can be printed 
on either side with equal results because Kleerfect is 
alike in color and surface on both sides and is guaran- 
teed to show no wire marks. 

The surface of Kleerfect is smooth, without glare, 
hence is easy on the eyes. Kleerfect has proper ink 
absorption, a strength suited to modern high speed 
presses, a color that permits precise color work, and an 
opacity that prevents show through even on heavy solids. 

Kleerfect, revolutionary in its printing possibilities, 
is being produced at prices no higher than you have 
been used to paying for just printable papers. 

Publishers, printers, and advertisers have in Kleer- 
fect an opportunity to reduce cost and raise quality in 
magazines, catalogs, and other printed picces. This 
advertisement is not printed on Kleerfect, but you may 
have printed samples by writing, on your letterhead, 


to our Advertising Department in Chicago. 


NEENAH, 


LOS ANGELES 
510 West Sixth Street 


Kimberly - Clark Corporation WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Established 1872 
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Save your temper and your money—Winterproof now! 
Don’t let this winter’s driving snowball you with repair bills, 
higher oil and gas costs. Double-range Mobiloil and Mobil- 
gas with climatic control offer you both quick starting and 
economical running when your engine warms up. Winter- 


proof your car today — then watch your costs go down! 


Mobiloil = Mobi 
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EDUCATION 


At the Universities 


On the following campuses last week 
the following events made news: 
@ At Harvard, the dean’s office prepared 
to make Repeal mean Prohibition for 
freshmen. Revealed were the expulsions 
of three tippling freshmen (one a Harvard 
professor's son), the recent sporadic 
curtew-closing of all but two Yard gates, 
at which homing freshmen have been 
eyed, sniffed. Authorities have warned 
certain tipplers that liquor on their breaths 
or their presence in liquor-serving estab- 
lishments may mean immediate expulsion. 
Dean Arthur Chester Hanford declared 
these measures were not extraordinary, 
scoffed at rumo:s of possible raids on 
freshman rooms in Yard dormitories. 
¢@ At Johns Hopkins, Dean Edward Wilbur 
Berry remarked: don’t think it’s any 
of a faculty’s business how much the stu- 
dents drink—so long as they keep the 
name of the college out of it.” 
« At Yale, Paul Mellon, 26, only son of 
Andrew William Mellon, was appointed 
an associate fellow of Berkeley College. 
Poet Robert Frost was appointed an asso- 
ciate fellow of Pierson College. They will 
visit, hold discourse with College masters, 
fellows and students. 
@ At Minnesota, for the first time in the 
university s history, a student was ex- 
empted from compulsory military training 
on the ground of conscientious objection. 
Last winter Freshman Ray W. Ohlson, 22, 





laid down his rifle, walked out of his 
R. O. T. C. class, told authorities who 
threatened to expel him: “I want, some 


day, to teach others how to live—not how 
to kill.” -President Lotus Delta Coffman, 
who interviewed Student Ohlson three 
times, warned that his exemption estab- 
lished no policy. 

@ At Harvard, new President James 
Bryant Conant broke his first tradition 
with a plan to make the Arts & Sciences 
faculty a republic instead of a pure democ- 
racy. As the faculty has grown beyond 
the 300-mark, its attendance at weekly 
meetings has dwindled. President Conant 
wants a representative assembly of 4o to 
0 chosen from all departments, all ranks. 
€ At Willamette, protesting against fac- 
ulty fun-damping, students voted 5 to 1 
or dances and card parties, against “quiet 
afternoon teas of the fireside type.” 

€ At Butler, it was announced that baled 
straw to be used for making archery tar- 
gets, bedding down the football field and 
caretakers’ horses, would be accepted at 
$5 to $6 per ton in payment of tuition. 





: 


Rosenwald Results 
“Negro children may be smart,”’ said the 
lite famed Negro Booker T. Washington, 

“but the white people of the South com- 
pliment them too much when they think 
they can learn in four months as much 
4s white children can in nine.” 

Twenty years ago, Julius Rosenwald got 
busy with the profits from his Sears Roe- 
buck catalog. Since then, $4,000,000 of 
his money plus more than $4,000,000 from 
innumerable Negroes plus $1,000,000 from 

Southern whites plus $18.000.000 of public 


~ 22 


funds has built Negro schoolhouses 


III / 
in 15 Southern States, thereby doubling 
the number of schools for U. S. Negro 


moppets. 

Last week, the Rosenwald Fund (re- 
porting on its activities since the death of 
the creator in January 1932), announced 
that its school-building work was ended. 
But, said Reporter-President Edwin 
Rogers Embree, the cause of Negro edu- 
cation is far from won. Eight Southern 
States average $44 per year for a white 
child’s education; $12.50 for a Negro’s. 
Rosenwald Fund will henceforth concen- 
trate on improving the quality of the 
15,000 Negro teachers in the schools it 
built. Prime means: scholarships for 
promising individuals; and to the four cen- 
tres of higher Negro education—in Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Nashville, New Orleans. 





SEQUELS | 


To news of bygone weeks, 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To Mrs. Esther Busby 
against Chicago's First National Bank 
because the value of her late husband’s 
estate had largely evaporated while the 
bank acted as executor (TimME, Nov. 27): 
a decision denying her any damages. The 
judge who heard the case found that the 
bank’s judgment had been bad, but that 
it had not been negligent, declared that 
the courts can grant no redress for such 
losses provided executors use the same 
diligence in handling other people’s money 
that they would use in handling their own. 
@ To the conviction of Ernest James 
Stevens, Chicago hotel & insurance scion, 
for embezzling $1,208,463 from the de- 
funct Illinois Life Insurance Co. to bolster 
up the Stevens Hotel (Time, Oct. 
sentence of one to ten years. Charges 
against his ailing father James William 
Stevens were dropped. 

@ To the attempt of Cook County, IIl. 
authorities to extradite Martin John In- 
sull, brother of Samuel, from Canada, 
(Time, Oct. 17, 1932 et seq.): order for 
extradition granted by the Ontario 
Supreme Court. Martin .Insull was 
charged with larceny and embezzlement of 
funds in two Insull utilities companies of 
which he was president. His attorneys 
immediately obtained his release on a writ 
of habeas corpus, planned to appeal. A 
newshawk who asked Fugitive Insull to 
comment reported that he picked up a 





herewith 





the suit by 


an): 


Bible, intoned the following © erses: ‘Six 
years thou shalt sow thy field. But 
the seventh year is ...a year of rest 
unto the land . for wrt and for thy 
servant, and for thy maid, and for thy 
hire d servant. 

@ To the conviction of Isidor Jacob 
Kresel for “abetting the misapplication of 
funds” as counsel for the defunct Bank of 


United States (Time, Nov. 27): sentence 
of 18 to 30 months in Sing Sing. Ailing 
Counsel Kresel obtained a certificate of 
reasonable doubt, was released on $10,000 
bail, prepared to appeal. 

@ To the petition of Cartoonist Harry 
Conway (“Bud”) Fisher that his $400 
weekly alimony payment to Aedita S. 
Fisher (onetime 
be cut to $100 (Time_, ti): 


Sept. rejection. 





Countess de Beaumont) | 





Sometimes 


a Lamb Chop 





Sometimes lamb chops need help in 


asserting their flavor. Try Lamb Chops 
Piquante: Add a teaspoonful of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce to the gravy when you take 
the chops off the fire. (Or put a few drops 
on each chop at the table if you prefer.) 
You'll find yourself liking lamb chops 
much better than you thought you did— 
because Lea & Perrins wncovers the hidden 
flavors of any meat. Try a few drops of 
Lea & Perrins on meat at your restaurant. 
And try Lamb Chops Piquante at home 
tomorrow night! 


NEW RECIPES—FREE— 
i8-page. book of 140 delicious 
recipes, “Success in Seasoning,’ 
sent free on request. Write postal 
to Lea & Perrins, Inc., 244 West 
Street, New York. 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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King for a Day 
The day which begins with 
that most relished of all 
Breakfast delicacies 


ONES 


. DARROW EARS 


(Sy) SAUSAGE 


Made on the Farm from the choicest 
cuts of young Wisconsin porkers 
and heme ground spices~ - nothing 
else. Its Goodness recommends it. 


AT JONES DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


JONES DAIRY FARM FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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RELIGION 





Missionaries 

Nkol Mvolan, meaning “Hill of Help,” 
is a Presbyterian station in Cameroons, 
West Africa. There, deeper in the jungle 
than any other Presbyterian missionaries, 
Dr. & Mrs. George W. Thorne tend the 
bodies and souls of blackamoors, some of 
whom still vividly remember their can- 
nibal fathers and cannibal mothers. 

Last Sunday night and the Sunday be- 
fore, a short-wave broadcasting station in 
Pittsburgh took a half hour of worship to 
the thousands of Presbyterians, Baptist 
and Methodist missionaries in every land. 
The Thornes in their house of thatch heard 
the words of scripture and a prayer in 
their own language; and also a sermon 
by Bishop Adna Leonard who concluded 
that the U. S. in the midst of all its 
troubles needed, even more than new laws, 
“the spiritual note which will lift up 
Jesus Christ as the burning centre of the 
Church's faith to you devoted missionaries 
who are carrying the gospel of the Son of 
God to the Christless millions of the 
earth.” 

The Thornes waited expectantly through 
the service, and presently they heard: “To 
Dr. & Mrs. George Thorne. Fred and 
Mary join us in wishing you a happy 
Thanksgiving. It is our prayer that you 
may be able to carry your heavy load with 
faith and courage.” 

Other missionaries got messages too. In 
a snug hacienda in Caracas, Venezuela, 
Presbyterian Dorothy Parnell got ‘from 
mother and father and Sister Harriet” this 
message: “Five minutes after you have 
heard this message read Hebrews 13 :20-21. 
We will read it in unison with you though 
the seas roll between us.” The Parnells 
read: 

Now the God of Peoce, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great shepherd of the sheep. . Make 
you perfect in every good work to do His 
will . . . through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be glory for ever and ever, Amen. 

Next Sunday and many Sundays to 
come, worship and messages will go forth 
from Pittsburgh at 11:30 p. m. E. S. T. 

U. S. friends can listen on KDKA and 
part of the NBC network. 


Meanwhile there was drawing to a close 
last week a nation-wide re-affirmation of 
faith in Jesus Christ and His final com- 
mand: “Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

A team of 20 missionaries, sponsored by 
no less than 84 different denominational 
boards, set out last September for a tour 
of 29 major U. S. cities. Everywhere. 
crowded upon them—a total 
last week of 300.000 people. Heading the 
team were Dr. Eli Stanley Jones, famed 
as an evangelist to high caste Hindus and 
author of Christ of the Indian Road, and 
Hankow’s Bishop Logan Herbert Roots, 
able and deeply beloved churchman. 
Potent speakers have also been President 
Herman Chen-en Liu of Shanghai Univer- 
sity, whose grandfather became a Chris- 
tian: well-poised Miss Wu, whom all China 
knows as president of a handsome women’s 


iudiences 


college at Nanking; and Dr. Charles Roger 
(“Charlie”) Watson, Cairo-born president 
of the American University at Cairo. 
The Team was in Oklahoma City last 
week, on the last leg of their trip which 
is to end in Philadelphia Dec. 15. As they 
have in other cities, they began their first 
day by breakfasting with the Oklahoma 
churchmen who had made arrangements 
for their visit. Then followed a crowded 


Miraculous Waters 


Next to St. Thérése of Lisieux, the 
“Little Flower” of the Infant Jesus who 
died in young, frail sanctity in 1897, no 
woman of modern times is more famed 
among Roman Catholics than another frail 
young Frenchwoman who died in 1879. All 
the vast majesty of St. Peter’s at Rome 
was needed for the ceremonies which will 
make a saint of Bernadette Soubirous of 
Lourdes this week (Dec. 10). 

Into St. Peter's, hung with red-&-gold 
draperies and flaming with myriad chande- 





| 








MIssIONARY JONES & TEAM* 


He loved the unmentioned Cross. 


mass meeting at First Presbyterian Church. 
Later the Team deployed to speak in 
separate churches. Finally another mass 
meeting in Oklahoma City College audi- 
torium where students presented a mis- 
sionary play, Ba Thane. 

Throughout the tour, little has been said 
of the Laymen’s Report on missions which 
raised deepest theological questions, such 
as whether or not Christ should be pro- 
claimed to the heathen as God (Tre, 
Nov. 28, 1932 et seqg.). Nothing has been 
said of oldtime “Hell-fire for heathens” ; 
much of good works for all humans. Mis- 
sionary Jones loves the Cross (which the 
Report does not mention), distrusts 
syncretism (fusion of religions, which he 
believes the Report advocates). In Boston 
he cried: “Our syncretism is not a patch- 
work but a Personality. Not our Western 
civilization but Christ is our message and 
what the world needs... .” 

Incidents of the tour: 

@ In Rochester over 60 separate meetings 
were held. Lake Avenue Baptist Church 
resolved to raise $1,000 for Dr. Liu’s Uni- 
versity 

@ Chicago has four ‘‘Gold Coast” churches 
—the Fourth Presbyterian, New England 
Congregational, St. James Episcopal, St 
Chrysostom’s Episcopal. The missionary 
Team united these for the first time in a 
community service. 

@ Said a Sioux City pastor: “We can 
never be the same men and women that 
we were; there just must be a deeper in- 
tensity in our devotion and love for our 
Lord; more of passionate desire for the 
redemption of man and of society—of 
yearning for the coming of His Kingdom, 
and a clearer understanding of our part in 
that work.” 


liers, are to crowd Roman and foreign 
notables, thousands of plain folk and pil- 
grims from all lands. On its lofty walls 
they behold enormous oil paintings of 
Bernadette Soubirous and her good works 
in life. Pope Pius XI enters, in triple 
crown and embroidered white cope, borne 
aloft on his sedia gestatoria. He proceeds 
to the altar, followed by cardinals, arch- 
bishops, patriarchs, bishops, monsignori 
and priests, who kiss his ring and the cross 
on his slipper. The air is heavy with 
incense. 

A cardinal-advocate approaches, peti- 
tions the Pope that Bernadette be added to 
the calendar of saints—“instanter.” The 
Pope replies that God’s guidance must be 
asked. The congregation chants the Litany 
of Saints. The advocate repeats his peti- 
tion—“‘instanter, instantius.”’ The Pope 
repeats his reply. The choir sings Veni 
Creator. Once more the advocate pleads 
—“instanter, instantius, instantissime.” 
Thereupon the Pope pronounces: 

“To the honor of the holy and undivided 
Trinity, for the exaltation of the Catholit 
faith and the increase of the Christian 
religion, by the authority of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of the Holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and of Ourselves. ... We 
decree and define that Bernadette is a 
saint, and We insert her name upon the 
catalog of saints, commanding that her 
memory be annually venerated by the Uni- 
versal Church. ‘ 

The advocate retires giving thanks. The 
choir bursts into a mighty Te Deum. All 
the churches in Rome. send up a joyful 





*Front: Dr. Jones, Miss Wu, Miss Lillian 
Picken, President Liu: standing: Bishop Roots 
Education Director Getty, Dramatic Director De 
Seo, Dr. Watson, Secretary Laflamme 
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| pealing of bells. The Pope sings Mass, | 


during which he accepts offerings from his 


, the cardinals—candles, loaves, silver and gold 

s who casks of water and wine, three cages of 
)7, 0 doves, sparrows, finches and larks, which | 
lamed set up a melodious cooing and twittering 
F trail throughout St. Peter’s. | 
9. All Saint Bernadette’s day in the catalog of | 
Rome | 


Catholic saints: Feb. 11. 
h will ; 


Dus ol Daughter of a poor miller of Lourdes 
in the edge of the Pyrenees, Bernadette 
X-gold Soubirous at 14 was a pious, illiterate 


1ande- child, frail and asthmatic. One February 
day 75 years ago she went out looking for 
firewood with her sister Marie and a friend 
named Jeanne. When they reached the 
icy river Gave de Pau the other two waded 
in but Bernadette fearfully hung back. 
Then, she recounted later, she heard a 
terrific rumbling, a rushing as of wind. In 
a nearby grotto she beheld a golden cloud 
in which appeared a “beautiful lady,” in 
a blue-sashed white gown, a rosary and 
gold crucifix hanging from her arm. The 
“lady” smiled, said nothing, disappeared. 
Bernadette called to her companions but ee 





they only laughed, said they had heard | e 
and seen nothing. q 

Thereafter Bernadette returned repeat- 1 V eC me d poost 
edly to the grotto where she saw the % 
Blessed Virgin, in all, 18 times. The Virgin 
promised her happiness “not in this world 
but in the next.” She uttered such com- 


mands as: “Pray for sinners!”’, “Penance! 99 
Penance! Penance!”, “Go drink at the d y eS AND DADDY DID 





spring, wash yourself there, and eat of the 





The youngster was forever climbing. His father 
oreien intended that he should keep on climbing... up 
id_pil- 
walls 
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works 
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and up, right through life’s obstacles. 

But was there a way to make his upward prog- 
ress more certain? One suggestion was a college 
education, and assuring the money for it. 

The Equitable’s insured college fund plan was 
proposed by an Equitable agent trained in the 
company’s Case Method of life insurance planning. 


As arranged by our representative, the policy 











Bs would not be paid in a lump sum, but in install- 
 peti- ments, to start when the boy was 18, and continue 
_ quarterly throughout his four year course. 
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After sixty centuries of hand- 
writing progress Esterbrook 
is the first fountain pen cus- 
tom-made for individual use. 


Made of non-corrosive Dura- 
crome, Re-New-Points repro- 
duce the famous Esterbrook 
steel points. They screw in- 
to the Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen holder and may be 
replaced at will by user. 
Esterbrook Fountain Pens are priced 
from $1 up. Additional Re-New-Points 
are 25c and if your stationery dealer 
cannot supply you, use the coupon. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


48 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Can, 





ENEWABLE JUST LIKE STEEL PENS 
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FOUNTAIN PENS 
and STEEL PENS ~ 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company 
48 Cooper St., Camden, N, J. 

I enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen. postpaid. T have checked Re-New-Point 
desired in the fountain pen. 

Gregg Shorthand 
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Welcomed” 


Not only pleasure for Christmas, but 
also helpfulness for years to come, 


i) /WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
G Mherriam-UWebsit 


Bhs Us FELON 

The new Fourth Edition brings Web- 
ster’s Collegiate right up to date. 
® And the new low prices make it a 
m® bigger value than ever before. Thin- 
Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fab- 
rikoic 1, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; Limp 
Pigskin, $7.50. 
A bookseller, or send order and re- 
mittance direct to the publishers, 
or write for full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 320 Broadway. Springfield, Mass. 
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parade and, above all, to cleanse itself in 
the waters of St. Bernadette’s little spring 

This spring is now sluiced into three 
baths. Many a pilgrim, clean or diseased, 
awaits his turn to undress and wrap him- 
self in a towel used by dozens of others, 
and to sit for a brief moment in one of 
the baths. Volunteer workers (some of 
them women of culture) care for the Jame 
and the blind. 

3ut only about 10,000 a year come for 
miraculous cures. Of these only about 
150 profess themselves healed by virtue 
of the waters. Of these, about ten each 
year are attested by the non-ecclesiastical 
Lourdes medical bureau as “incurable.” 
The Roman Catholic Church certifies 
these as miracles—‘exceptions to the 
order of nature as known in our common 
experience.” Skeptics attribute some 
“cures” to hysteria, an unknown potency 
in the Lourdes waters, hypnotism, or 
charlatanry by local doctors who certify 
as incurable certain cases before they 
reach Lourdes. But no material explana- 
tion covers all the wonders reported to and 
investigated by the bureau: growth of 
good tissue, swift knitting of broken bones, 
immediate disappearance of cysts, sores, 
tumors, tuberculosis, blindness, paralysis, 
deafness. And of the 500 doctors who 
come to observe, many of the best are 
amazed. 
Priest in Politics 

Accompanied by two detectives and a 
score of newsmen, a plumpish priest in 
Roman collar and rabat bustled through 
Manhattan's Grand Central Terminal one 
afternoon last week. More police were 
waiting near the platform gate. Two nights 
before. Rev. Charles Edward Coughlin, 
radiorator, had whipped a prodigious Hip- 
podrome crowd up into a red-hot frenzy 
of approval for President 
monetary program. He had also stepped 
on some very important Catholic 
Now, still parrying newshawks’ questions, 
he swung aboard his train just as it pulled 
out, settled down for the journey back to 
Detroit and Royal Oak, Mich. where from 
his Shrine of the Little Flower he broad- 
casts Sundays to an estimated 10,000,000. 

When Father Coughlin (pronounced 
Coglin) arrived in Detroit, he quickly got 
in touch with his burly, bespectacled friend 
and superior, Bishop Michael James Gal- 
dis- 


Roosevelt’s 


toes. 


lagher. There were matters to be 
cussed, counsel to be asked. Father 


Coughlin had got himself into hot water 
and headlines. Out in the open, where 
Protestants and Catholics alike could dis- 
cuss it, was a ruckus which even the 
Pope at Rome was to hear about. 

In April 1931, Orater Coughlin at a 
Holy Name communion breakfast of New 
York firemen launched into a_ spirited 
eulogy of Mayor “Jimmy” Walker who 
was already in bad odor. Soon after, 
Patrick Cardinal Haves ruled that no eccle- 
siastical visitor might address a religious 
gathering without the Cardinal's permis- 
sion. Last fortnight the New York arch- 
diocese felt no more kindly toward Father 
Coughlin when he hustled into Manhattan 
without bothering to go through the cus- 
tomary formality, as an outside priest, 
of obtaining permission to speak. Read- 
ing of his scheduled address in the news- 
papers, archdiocesan officials taxed him 
with the omission. Father Coughlin then 


asked permission, which was _ neither 
granted nor refused. To newsmen last 
week Father Coughlin offered halting ex- 
cuses. Saying that he had understood 
that permission had been obtained by his 
Hippodrome sponsors, he amended: “] 
came here with their permission. No, 
Change that. ‘Permission’ is not the right 
word. Say that I came here with their 
knowledge.” 

When this apparent discourtesy to his 
ecclesiastical superiors became known in 
the archdioceses of Chicago and Philadel- 
phia it was reported that in the future 
Father Coughlin would be denied _per- 
mission to speak in either place. Nor 
would he be welcome in Boston, whose 
stout-hearted William Henry Cardinal 
O'Connell flayed Father Coughlin for his 
“demagogic talk” last year. 

Meanwhile statements were flying thick 
& fast over Spellbinder Coughlin’s accusa- 
tion that Alfred Emanuel Smith, foe of 
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FLOWER’s COUGHLIN 


LITTLE 
He flattered his Bishop into an archangel. 


the Roosevelt program, had gone with two 
Catholic bishops to the House of Morgan 
to arrange a loan for his Empire State 
Building. Al Smith warmly denied this, 
adding: “From boyhood I was taught that 
a Catholic priest was under the divine 
injunction to ‘teach all nations’ the word 
of God. That includes the divine Com- 
mandment: ‘Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.’ ” 

Father Coughlin countered by issuing 
a series of verbose statements in which 
he called Al Smith “the outstanding lay 
Catholic in the country.” Declaring “I 
am not hedging at all,” he hedged a little, 
toned down his story, hung it on one 
bishop, unnamed. He also said his own 
Bishop stood by him. 

This Bishop Gallagher indeed did. 
uinely fond of Father Coughlin 
caused his Bishop’s rugged features to 
be perpetuated in a figure of the Arch- 
angel Michael on his “Charity Crucifixion 
Tower” which radio receipts made pos- 
sible, the Bishop has declined to interfere 
even when he disagrees with Father 
Coughlin’s notions. Last week, disagreeing 
again, he nevertheless said: “No heresy 
has been preached. Father Coughlin 
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in his addresses is advocating the prin- 
ciples set down by Leo XIII and Pius XI.” 

One of Father Coughlin’s favorite pro- 
nouncements, which he has uttered in his 
throbbing brogue in many a Sunday broad- 
cast, is that of Statesman Leo XIII: 
“Every minister of holy religion must 
throw into the conflict all the energy of 
his mind and all the strength of his en- 
durance.”’ Last week Father Coughlin also 
reminded the Press of Pius XI’s strictures 
against “those few who... hold and con- 
trol money .. . govern credit .. . grasp, as 
it were, in their hands the very soul of pro- 
duction so that no one dares breathe 
against their will.” 

It was all very well for Father Cough- 
lin to justify himself by papal quotation, 
thought many a devout Catholic last week, 
but the fact remained that popes clothe 
their crusades for social justice in solemn, 
stately Latin, not in hoarse words through 
a microphone. Most outraged of the 
Catholic clergy was plump, garrulous 
Monsignor John L. Belford of Brooklyn 
who stormed at Father Coughlin: “The 
man is an infernal nuisance. He has gone 
mad with popularity. ... Members of 
his Church despise him. . . . His Bishop 
iseven worse than he is. The Bishop has 
itin his power to stop him and he has not 
done so, although appeals have been made 
to him by the most outstanding ecclesi- 
astics in this country. I believe that the 
time has come when the Apostolic Dele- 
gate should step in and stop this wild rant- 
ing that is disgracing religion.” 

Later in the week, with the storm still 
beating around his ears, Monsignor Bel- 
ford had a change of heart, telegraphed 
Father Coughlin: “Regret uncharitable in- 
terview. Will broadcast apology today. 
Extremely sorry.” Monsignor Belford on 
the radio: “I desire to broadcast a very 
humble and sincere apology to all whom I 
offended. . . . It was uncharitable and I 
deeply regret it. I am not explaining, ex- 


tenuating or excusing. . . . No Christian, | 


and certainly no clergyman, should ex- 
press such uncharitable views.” 

In his own Sunday broadcast Father 
Coughlin stuck by his Smith story, de- 
nounced the “Morgan interests,” excori- 
ated the “Tory Press,” declared the U. S. 
must choose between ‘‘Roosevelt or Ruin.” 
Speaking later of Monsignor Belford’s 
apology he boasted: ‘John Raskob will be 
next and Al Smith after him.” 
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1000 Vows 


In a Roman Catholic church in Queens 
Village, N. Y. one night last week twinkled 
1000 wax tapers, clutched by 500 devout 
Catholic husbands, 500 devout Catholic 
wives. In solemn unison 1,000 lips moved 
over the words: 

“Il... take thee... for my lawful 
wife/husband, to have and to hold from 
his day forward, for better, for worse, 
‘or richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part... .” 

Mr. & Mrs. Napoleon Pelletier of 
Queens Village have been married 50 
years. Mr. & Mrs. John Staudt Jr. have 
been married seven months. They and 
498 other couples renewed their marriage 
‘ows at the behest of their pastor, Rev. 
bernard J. Reilly. He thought up the idea 
‘year ago to combat unrest and separa- 
on, believes it unique. 











when it comes 
to a Lavative 


T used to be different! Big brother Bill, the 

athlete, had his ‘‘pet’’ laxative—and it was 

powerful stuff!...Dad had his... mother had 
hers... and the youngsters theirs. 


But one by one the family began dipping into 
the little blue box of Ex-Lax—now it’s the 
family laxative! 


Bill found that even for a big he-man, Ex-Lax 
was just as effective as the violent purgative he 
used to take. 


Dad thought a little piece of chocolate was just 
a new-fangled idea. Now he knows different! 


Mother —well, she realized the importance of 
mildness in a laxative for women. 


And as for the kiddies—that was easy. How 
kiddies love chocolate! 

All ages like a laxative that is pleasant and 
gentle. And Ex-Lax is just like a bit of delicious 
chocolate. Yet no bitter-tasting purgative was 
ever more effective. And the little blue Ex-Lax 
box is so convenient. No bottles! No spoons! 


So the next time avy member of your family 
has to “take something’’— give them Ex-Lax! 
Insist on the genuine! Your druggist has it in 
10c and 25c boxes. Or if you'd like a 
free sample, write to Ex-Lax, Inc., 
Dept. Ei23, Box 170, Times Plaza 
Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. wuce ova nas 





Keep ‘‘regular”’ with 


” EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 












HowManyWa 
Can a Child 
Be Born? 





This Amazing Book, Illustrated with 124 
Photos and Rare Prints, Tells the Complete 
History and Blasts the Superstitions 
About Childbirth 

VERYONE interested in childbirth and its 
B astounding customs should own this 
fascinating book. Never before has any 
volume, written in clear everyday language, 


covered the subject so completely. It de- 
scribes—and pictures—fantastic delivery methods of 
past generations and actually practiced today as 
well. It shatters taboos, ancient and modern, which 





even now veil child-bearing with unnecessary, and | 


sometimes dangerous, mysteries. 


. 
The Answers to Your Questions 
Can shocks injure the unborn child, or cause birth- 
marks? Can Science pre-determine or influence sex? 
Has a 7-months baby a better chance than one born 
at 8 months? Which is really better—Nature or 
forceps? How often are Cesarean deliveries neces- 
sary? What are the latest findings on birth control 
and child spacing? How early can a positive diag- 

nosis be made? How far can pain be overcome? 

These questions, and hundreds more just as vital, 
are now answered in ‘‘The Story of Childbirth,” by 
Dr. Palmer Findley. This book helps as well as 
informs. It traces the strange customs of childbirth 
through the ages; then tells what modern obstetrics 
can do to make child-bearing easier and more suc- 
cessful today. 


tHE STORYor 


CHILDBIRTH 


By DR. PALMER FINDLEY 


PastPres. American Assn. Obstetricians, Gyne- 

cologists and Abdominal Surgeons; Fellow, 

American Gynecological Society; Fellow, 

American College of Surgeons; Fel- 

low, American Board of Obstetrics. 
This large volume, 376 pages com- 
pletely indexed with scores of unusual 
pictures, handsomely bound in cloth, is 
published at an unusually low price 
within the reach of every intelligent par- 
ent and reader. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Clip and mail coupon below — without 
money. When postman delivers “The Story 
of Childbirth,” in its plain package, pay only " 
$3, plus few cents postage. Then read this _* 
intensely interesting book. Study its wealth of uae 
pictures. See for yourself how eminently helpful this 
volume can be. BUT—if for any reason you decide 
not to keep it, simply return it to us within 5 days 
and your $3 will be refunded at once. You take no 
risk. Send the coupon; without money; now. Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 8212, Garden City, N. Y. 












% 
CRPAL MER 
PNOLEY 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 8212 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me, in a plain package, ‘“‘The Story of Child- 
birth,”’ by Dr. Palmer Findley 376 pages clothbound and 
profusely illustrated. When it is delivered to me 1 will pay 
nan only $3 plus few cents postage, with the under- 

that if I wish I may send back the book within 
s and you will return my 





$3 at once. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITY secnanaienanbans STATE . 
1 Check here if enclosing $3 WITH this coupon, thus sav- 
ut ing postage. Same return privilege applies, of course, 
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Malaria in Manhattan 


A Bowery bum died of malaria in Man- 
hattan. He must have just come from the 
tropics, reasoned Chief Medical Examiner 
Charles Norris, and casually noted that 
the derelict had been a narcotic addict. 
Another Bowery bum died of malaria, and 
another, and another. Dr. Norris called 
his assistants together, ordered: ‘‘There’s 
a carrier loose down around Park Row. 
Watch for him.” 

“He’s a dope,” added Dr. Milton Hel- 
pern, one of Dr. Norris’ assistants. Per- 
spicacious Dr. Helpern had noticed that 
every dead malarial bum had been a drug 
addict. He visualized a huddle of men in 
Park Row which, once famed for its news- 
paper establishments, is actually a murky, 
musty street of pawnshops, stationery 
stores, clothing shops, and sodden lodging 
houses where for 25¢ a night a man can 
rent a bunk. In one of those hotels had 
lived three of the dead bums. 

Dr. Helpern pictured the addicts pass- 
ing a filthy hypodermic syringe from one 
to another. Impatient to flood their veins 
with heroin, they did not bother to ster- 
ilize the needle which transferred germs 
from one man’s blood to another’s. 

Correction Hospital, where Manhattan 
segregates some addicts, ought to show 
some malaria picked up this way, reasoned 
Dr. Norris and sent an investigator there 
last week. Five cases of malaria showed 
up. None seemed to be the original carrier 
of the disease 

Other investigators prowled through 
Park Row and Bowery hotels. Last week 
the carrier could not be found, possibly 
because he was among the nine infected 
addicts who have died already. 
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“Poor Devil” 

“Please,” pleaded an anxious, intelli- 
gent-looking man who entered Pasadena, 
Calif.’s city jail last week, “let me stay 
here until my memory returns.” The offi- 
cers in charge, accustomed to mental 
derelicts, concluded that here was an au- 
thentic case of amnesia, gave the man 
harbor. For several minutes his hand 
hovered over the jail register. Eventually 
he signed: ‘Poor Devil.” 

Thanksgiving Eve “Poor Devil” was 
idling through the Sept. 23 issue of The 
Literary Digest. On p. 8 was a news pho- 
tograph which made him suddenly shout, 
“That’s me! That’s me!” 

The picture showed a Department of 
Agriculture official handing crop reports 
to newspapermen in Washington at pre- 
cisely 3 p. m. a hot summer day. Cried 
“Poor Devil”: “Find out who signs all the 
papers to confiscate tainted crops, and 
that’s me.” 

A telegram quickly provided “Poor 
Devil's” identity. Again he was authenti- 
cally Harry Stockton Boon, auditor for 
the Department of Agriculture. in whose 
service he has spent 16 years. He left 
Washington seven weeks ago. Last week 
he was on his way to San Diego to visit 
his brother, Captain Ben Boon of the 
U. S. Army. 


Princely Bones 

A tragedy of England’s 15th Century 
Wars of the Roses, resurrected by expert 
anatomists, last week again aroused the 
world’s pity. 

1483. Two tall, slim, blond young 
brothers are sleeping in the thick-walled 
Tower of London. The elder, newly 
crowned King Edward V of England and 
titular head of England’s contentious royal 
House of York, sleeps restlessly. His 
diseased teeth ache and he has been crying 
Young King Edward’s companion, his 
younger brother, Richard Duke of York, 
has been crying no less. 

Into the bedroom tiptoe two stealthy 
men. Miles Forrest and John Dighton, 
husky hirelings, heap the bedclothes over 
the boys’ heads. Edward manages to fight 
free for a moment, get a bloody clout in 
the face. Squirming and kicking, the boys 
die under the smothering hands. Sir James 
Tyrrell, a discontented gentleman in 
charge of the job, hastens to report to his 
employer, Richard Duke of Gloucester, 
uncle of the boys. Gloucester, a crafty, 
ruthless, sharp-featured scoundrel who 
drags a foot is already calling himself 
King Richard III. 

The chaplain of the Tower has the 
smothered brothers carried across _ the 
courtyard to the White (because occasion- 
ally whitewashed) Tower and with a 
prayer has them buried under the winding 
staircase. 

1485. Bloody Richard III dies on Bos- 
worth Field crying: “A horse! A horse! 
My kingdom for a horse!”” Henry Tudor, 
distant cousin of the last Lancastrian, 
King Henry VI, returns from exile, wins 
on Bosworth Field and marries Elizabeth, 


sister of the murdered York princes. Thus. 


Henry Tudor merges the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, ends the Wars of the 
Roses, establishes his own House of Tudor. 
Many of his subjects believe that the York 
princes are still alive, that they somehow 
escaped from Richard III’s confinement. 
But they do not reappear on the English 
scene. A century later, a Tudor admirer. 
William Shakespeare, in his Richard III 
fixes the murders on the York blackguard. 

1674. Workmen, repairing the winding 


staircase of the White Tower, exhume 
some bones, throw them on a_ rubbish 
heap. Someone tells King Charles II, a 


sentimentalist, that the bones must be 
those of the murdered “Little Princes. 
He orders all the princely bones which can 
be recovered put in an urn. The sealed 
urn goes to Westminster Abbey to be kept 
with the dust of other English royalty. 

1933. The old scandal is revived. 
Anatomists tell King George V that their 
science can tell the exact age of human 
bones and therefore the exact year the 
princes were murdered. King George 
authorizes them to open the urn. 

June 1933. The funeral urn is secretly 
opened in the presence of reliable dignl- 
taries—Berkeley George Andrew Moynt- 
han, Lord Moynihan, president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Professor 
William Wright, president of the Anatom- 
ical Society; William Foxley Norris, dean 
of Westminster and of the Most Honor- 
able Order of the Bath; Sir Edward 
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Wool sweater, light grey and blue 

stripes; blue tohacco pouch, striped 

in cream and gold; Stetson Shoe 1021, 
a brown Scotch grain, 





omfort Rittne 


STETSON SHOES FOR MEN MAY BE 
HAD AT THESE EXCLUSIVE STORES: 


Akron, Wagoner-Marsh-Johnson Co. 
ALuany, E. A. Beaumont Company, Inc 
ALBUQI que, E. L. Washburn Company 
A. Simon & Company 
Avusurn, The Dusenbury Company, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, Parlor City Shoe Store 
s08TON, Stetson Shoe Shop 
Boston, Jordan Marsh Company 
BristoL, The Lorraine Shoe Company 
Brook.yNn, David Heller 
BrooKLyN, Harry Sachs 
sROOKLYN, H. Triebitz, Inc 
Burra.Lo, The Buffalo Stetson Shop, Inc. 
CANTON, O10, Horton's, Inc 
CHARI oN, Deutsch & Cohen 
CHARI ESVILLE, J. N. Waddell Shoe Company 
Cuicaco, The Stetson Shops 

Dearborn at Adams 

59 East Randolph 
CINCINNATI, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc 
CLEVELAND, The Cleveland Stetson Shop Co. 
CotumBus, The Holbrook Bootery Company 
Dayton, The Harry L. Buck Shoe Company 
Decatur, ILu., Raupp & Son 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher 

Y Wiltsey‘s Shoe Shop, Inc. 

ke’s Boot Shoy 
, On10, Gus Bendheim 
L 2a, Gosper-Kelly, Inc. 
IL Paso, Texas, Blumenthal’s 
Harnisrcurse, C . Crego & Son 
Hartrrorp, The W. G. Simmons Corp. 
HLoBpoOKEN, The Geismar Shoy 
HoLyoKe, Thomas 8. Chi 
HYANNIS, MAss., James 
INDIANAPOLIS, George J 
Jursey City, Troll Bros., 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Zang’s 
JouieT, Dinet & Company 























?. Baxter 
Marott 
400 Central Ave. 


KANSAS City, Hutcheson-Stetson Shoe Shop 
LANCASTER, Shaub’s Shoe Shop 
LINCOLN, Miller & Paine, Inc 
LonaAIn, On10, The Hageman Shoe Company, Inc 
Los ANGELES, The Stetson Shop 
Maprson, Wis., Huegel-Hyland Company 
MILWAUKEE etson Shoe Shop, Inc 
MINNEAPOLIS, Standard Clothing House, Inc 
MoLine, Schwenker & Mougin, Inc 
NEWARK, Stetson Shoe Shop 
New Haven, Langrock, Inc 
New York, Stetson Shoe Shops. Inc 

289 Madison Avenue 

15 West 42nd Street 

Empire State Building 

153 Broadway 
N. Ostrow 














New York, 
New York, Swarts Shoe Shop 
PHILADELPHIA, Norcross & Abbott, Inc. 
PiITTsRuRGH, Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc 

“(East Liberty) P. Ludebuehl & Son 
PORTLAND, OREGON, The Stetson Shee Shop 
RocHESTER, Park-Brannock Stetson Shops, Inc 
St. Louis, Hutcheson Shoe Company 
SaLtT LAKE City, The McKendrick Shoe Company 
San Francisco, Frank Werner Company 
ScRaANTON, Pa., Samter Brothers 
SKATTLB, The Stetson Shoe Shop 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Stetson Shoe Shop 


Syracuse, Park-Brannock Company 
TOLEDO, The B. R. Baker-Toledo Company 
WASH!NGTON, The Stetson Shoe Shop 


Watertown, N. Y., E. P. Elitharp, Inc. 
Nay Shoe Company 

tE, Pa., Walter’s Shoe Store 
Lloyd Shorter 






NGTON, 
Winona, MINN., Baker & Steinbauer Shoe Co., Inc, 





Wore ren, MAss., Denholm & McKay Company 
Yonkers, N, Y., J. Cantor 


Fine footwear for gentiemen 


THE MOMENT YOU 
FIRST PUT THEM ON 


GENTLEMEN, We give you Stetsons! Strange 
as it seems and believe it or otherwise, this 
fine shoe is comfortable from the first day 
onward! It’s made so well it needs no 
breaking-in—no ten-day pinch-packed 
period of easing the leather and shaping 
the shoe to the foot. Stetsons are built of 
selected leathers, cut and lasted and fin- 
ished by craftsmen. Models for town and 
country, for business, travel or formal 
wear, all with a habit of quality. Stetsons 
have been the shoes of best-dressed men 
for more than 45 years. Remember, too, 
that Stetsons always take a good shine. 
All sizes. Ask your dealer, or write to 
us, for a free copy of the booklet, “Stet- 
son Walks the First Ten Miles.” Stetson 
Shoe Co., Inc., So. Weymouth, Mass. 
Prices of most Stetson styles, for men 


and women, ten dollars or slightly higher. 


STETSON 
SHOES 














Knapp-Fisher, chapter clerk of West- 
minster Abbey; and Lawrence Edward 
Tanner, keeper of muniments of West- 
minster Abbey. 

While the others watch, Professor 
Wright and Mr. Tanner for five secret 
days carefully, gently and awfully measure 
each & every princely bone. They photo- 
graph them, wrap them in finest lawn. 
Dean Norris replaces the bones in the urn 
with a statement on parchment of what 
has been done in June 1933. The Dean 
reads part of the Anglican burial service 
The urn is resealed and replaced in its 
niche in Westminster Abbey. King George 
gets a confidential report, which he per- 
mits Anatomist Wright and Muniment- 
Keeper Tanner to reveal— 

Last week, before London’s Society of 
Antiquaries. King Edward V had been 
4 ft. g in. tall, his brother 4 ft. 63 in. 
(Their father King Edward IV had been 
6 ft. 3 in.) Edward had had bad teeth. 


Ee ane ae 














Ricuarp & Epwarp* 
Their uncle was convicted of murder. 


A blood stain across his face bones indi- 
cated that he had been clouted severely 
before dying. 

The lacrimal bone, smallest and most 
fragile of the face, of one of the boys was 
abnormal, suggesting, said Professor 
Wright, that he had “cried his eyes out. 

The structure and chemistry of the 
bones proved that when they were mur- 
dered Edward was very close to 12 years 
g months, Richard very close to 9 years 
10 months. That meant that they had 
died in 1483, proved conclusively that 
their murderer was their York uncle 
Richard III, not, as some modern theorists 
have suggested, their sister’s Tudor hus- 
band Henry VIL. 


Repercussion. Last week’s revelations 
vexed English Roman Catholics. Cried 


Most Reverend Richard Downey, Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool: “It is difficult to see 
what moral justification there can be tor 
reading a Protestant service over the re- 
mains of these Roman Catholic princes, 
even though it were done on the plea 0! 
legal continuity of the present Anglican 
Church with the pre-Reformation Church 
of Britain.” 

*From the famed painting by Sir John Everett 
Millais. 
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THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 

Peace on Earth (by George Sklar and 
Albert Maltz; produced by the Theatre 
Union) is another clumsy propaganda 
play dedicated to the proposition tiat 
capitalism is a shell game. Its authors, 
Yalemen, take a mild, busy college pro- 
fessor (Robert Keith) as their representa- 
tive of the Right. They persuade him a 
little toward the Left, involve him with 
stevedores striking against War, with 
Communists, with a radical friend who is 
murdered by the Interests. Tarred with 
the Left brush, he is crushed by his one- 
time comrades of the Right. His college 


classmates, holding a reunion, dress as 
cowboys, get drunk, mumble themselves 


“good old Pete.” They 
climb in his window, bully his little daugh- 
ter, argue drunkenly with him. When they 
propose to take him forcibly to apologize 
tothe college president, he orders them out 
profanely. One lassoes him. The connota- 
tions of the rope and the song, “Hang him 
to a sour apple tree,” suggest a lynching, 
get them half out the door with their man 
when the professor’s wife appears in the 
doorway. In shuffling shame they drop 
their ropes, go mumbling away. When the 
authors finish with their hero, he is wait- 
ing to be hanged for an anti-war murder 
while the U. S. joins a new European con- 
fict. Manhattan audiences emerged from 
the theatre to hear hawkers of The Daily 
Worker (Communist) shouting, “All 
About to Hell with America,” “Full Ac- 
count of the Revolution.” 

Blackbirds (by Nat N 
Mann Holiner and Lew Leslie; 
Mann Holiner, Alberta Nichols, Ned 
Washington, Joseph and Victor Young; 
produced by Sepia Guild Players Inc.) is 
the third of Lew Leslie’s anthologies of 
the cabaret talent in Manhattan’s Negro 
Harlem. 

Another chorus of quick-legged, milk- 
chocolate girls swing and stomp, shove and 
pull. A long succession of skits plays with 
the facts of life with the unsophistication 
oi a barnyard. The king of tap-dancers, 
stocky little Bill Robinson, slaps his soles 
against the floor with classic virtuosity. 
Plump Edith Wilson, scrawny Kathryn 
Perry sing ably, gaily. The stage crawls 
with conventional Negro comedians, mak- 
ing fun of Negroes for white entertain- 
ment. Eddie Hunter explains to two 
friends the Eugene O'Neill plot of what 
he calls the Emperor Bones. It leads into 
in Emperor Jones jungle bacchanal, feath- 
ered, furred and plumed, gaudy and im- 
pressive, 


into a rage against 


Dorfman, 


Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 

The Green Bay Tree, Mary of Scotland, 
Men in White, The Dark Tower, 
Minute Alibi. 

HUMOROUS 

Ah, Wilderness!, Her Master’s 
She Loves Me Not, Sailor, Beware! 
mg Pains. 


Voice, 
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Make *1 equal $3 in 
fighting colds 


The average cold lasted 5 days. Pepsodent cut that 
time in half. And remember, $1 worth of Pepsodent 
equals $3 worth of other leading mouth antiseptics. 


ES,’’ you say, “Pepsodent Antisep- 

tic is 3 times more powerful in 
killing germs. But what does that mean 
in fighting colds?” Here is the striking 
answer based on 500 human tests. 


3 noteworthy results 


For 5 months last winter one group 

of people gargled twice a day with 

Pepsodent Antiseptic mixed with water. 

Other groups gargled with other lead- 

ing mouth washes or just plain sale and 

water. Here is the result: 

1. 50% more of those who gargled with 
Pepsodent had xo colds all winter. 

2. Colds lasted only half the time 
among Pepsodent users. 

3. Pepsodent users caught fewer colds. 
Those are the facts. Intelligent people 

will be quick to benefit by what they 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 


teach. Here is clear-cut proof of the 
extra protection Pepsodent Antiseptic 
offers you in winter time. 


Only 2 kinds of antiseptics 


There are two kinds of leading mouth 
antiseptics. One kind cannot kill germs 
when mixed with water. The other kind 
—Pepsodent Antiseptic—does kill 
germs in 10 seconds—even when mixed 
with 2 parts of water. 


Makes $1 equal $3 


That’s why Pepsodent goes 3 times as 
far—gives you 3 times as much for your 
money—makes $1 do the work of $3. 
Don’t gamble with health. Be safe. Use 
Pepsodent Antiseptic, and 
none other. Safeguard your 
health, and save your money. 
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@ HURTLING thru space at a mile a minute .. last M: 
B . - June, 

Nowhere, perhaps in all sportdom is control so vital Winthr 
. perfect control of every muscle in the body. Manha 

a f A A la 

But ...turn to industry, to scores of vitally important got do 

duties performed by Hewitt mechanical rubber goods. vag ch 

‘ ; made ji 

Here, control of production means everything... perfect propos: 

control of every process by skilled technicians. a strong 
: é ‘ . in-law 
Outstanding is the success of Hewitt control in the portant 

production of rubber gaskets for sealing the joints of of ac 

° ° I) 

city gas mains. These gaskets must resist for years the any con 

ruinous attack of “drip oil” condensate from the gas. through 
mercial 

@ Hewitt gaskets, used by S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., stoppin 
world’s largest manufacturer of pipe couplings, have emi 

° > e ret 

for years been meeting this test of owed 

severe service... proving that tule. 

." : : ; 2) T 
Hewitt control is right oe that to their 
“There’s no substitute for skill’’. specifier 

aoe i from ai 
A distributor, supported by Hewitt will kn. 
skill and Hewitt’s 74 years of ex- og 

: 4 : ; Tr, 
perience is available in your local- any fin: 
ity. Hewitt Rubber Corporation, tributiny 
Buffalo, N. Y. aka 
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ie tail 
Dividends 

Last week John Speculator was not 
much encouraged: neither stocks nor com- 
modities moved up. But John Investor 
had reason to feel better. The Federal Re- 
serve reported net profits of 295 corpora- 
tions at $162,000,000 for the third quar- 
ter compared to a net loss of nearly 
$25,000,000 a year earlier. How this 
change was translated into dollars for 
stockholders, was shown by the New York 
Times tabulation of dividend changes in 
November as compared to such changes 
in November 1932: 
Dividends: November 1932 November 1933 








Extras 28 34 
Increases 6 17 
Initial 7 10 
Back 5 14 
Stock 5 7 
Resumed 7 30 
Reduced 39 10 
Omitted 55 13 


Bank Uplift 

There comes a time when the head of 
each great financial house summoned be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking 
& Currency is given his chance to tell 
not what he did but what he thinks should 
be done. As J. P. Morgan’s turn came 
last May and Otto Kahn’s turn came last 
June, so last week came the turn of 
Winthrop Williams Aldrich, chairman of 
Manhattan’s great Chase National Bank. 

A lawyer by training, Banker Aldrich 
got down to legal brass tacks with spe- 
cific changes which he thought should be 
made in the Banking Act of 1933. His 
proposals had not only a strong legal but 
a strong moral tenor, natural to a brother- 
in-law of John D. Rockefeller Jr. Im- 
portant Aldrich suggestions for the uplift 
of banking: 

1) To forbid officers and directors of 
any commercial bank to officer or control 
through stock ownership any other com- 
mercial bank or investment bank, thereby 
stopping up holes in the present law which 
permit such control by indirect means. 
The Federal Reserve Board would not be 
allowed to issue any exceptions to this 
tule. 

2) To require all bank officers to report 
to their boards of directors loans above a 
specified minimum which they obtain 
from any source, so that a directorate 
will know to whom its officers are be- 
holden. 

3) To forbid all bank officers to have 
any financial interest in syndicates dis- 
tributing securities to the public or in 
stockmarket pools inasmuch as such syndi- 
cates and pools are likely borrowers from 
banks. Declared Mr. Aldrich, taking an 
obvious fling at his Chase predecessor 
Albert Henry Wiggin, “Banking experi- 
ence has conclusively demonstrated the 
undesirability of participation by bank 
officers in transactions of this kind.” 

4) To forbid officers and directors of 
Federal Reserve banks to participate in 
the same sort of outside speculative 
activities. 

5) To require all bank officers to re- 
Port to their directorates all jobs they 


hold with other companies together with 
salaries. 

Said Banker Aldrich in defense of his 
vocation: “Many people are too prone 














Wide World 
LEADING CITIZEN ALDRICH 





“Bankers have enough to atone for with- 
out being. 


to blame all financial evils upon bankers— 
either commercial or investment. Bank- 
ers have enough to atone for without 
being held responsible for orgies of gam- 
bling upon stock or commodity exchanges 
or for the rapacity of individuals who seek 
to gain inordinate financial profits by 
reckless speculation. I undertake to con- 
done no improper practices, but do sug- 
gest that a proper sense of perspective is 
necessary.” 


a ee 
600 Years in Jail 

When $1,000,000 in bond forgeries were 
found in Kansas, when they were traced 
to Ronald Finney, son of Warren Wesley 
Finney, one of Emporia’s leading citizens, 
when the elder Finney’s banks were closed 
and when Tom Boyd, Kansas State Treas- 
urer, was ousted no one at first suspected 
what a grapevine of financial crookery 
was about to be uncovered. Strong was 
Emporia’s faith in the elder Finney’s 
honesty. By last week all that had 
changed. 

While gay Spendthrift Ronald Finney 
remained in jail, not apparently disturbed 
by the indictments piling up against him, 
his father was convicted of embezzling 
$63,000 from Emporia’s Fidelity State & 
Savings Bank. Last week the elder Finney, 
long revered as (next to William Allen 
White) Emporia’s leading citizen, was 
denied a new trial and sentenced to from 
three to 50 years imprisonment on each of 
twelve indictments, a staggering sentence 
of from 36 to 600 years in jail. 

He promptly appealed but the next day 
a Federal grand jury in Topeka piled a 
Pelion of indictments upon the Ossa of 
his conviction. Indictments were re- 
turned against him for using the mails to 


defraud, for sending raised checks through 
the mail, for sending false telephone com- 
pany statements through the mail, for 
mis-applying $146,000 of a national bank’s 


funds. Those indicted on various counts 
included not only Father Finney, Son 
Finney, Leland Caldwell (Son Finney’s 


assistant) and Tom Boyd, ex-State Treas- 











LEADING CITIZEN FINNEY 


held responsible for orgies.” 


urer, but also Carl W. McKeen, president 
of the National Bank of Topeka and C. 
L. Cooke, president of Topeka’s Pruden- 
tial Investment Co 

rh? 
Second-Hand Code 

Up to last week when John Citizen de- 
cided to buy a new car, he would ask his 
deater what allowance he would get on his 
old one. Armed with an offer, he would 
shop around among other dealers in the 
same price range until he got a higher bid. 
Back he would march to the first dealer, 
who, hating to lose a new-car sale, would 
be likely to boost his first offer. If John 
Citizen were shrewd, he could play one 
dealer off against another until he got an 
allowance far higher than his old car 
would ever bring in the second-hand mar- 
ket. 

To each & every automobile dealer in 
the U. S. last week went a fat little pocket 
manual to put a stop to this competitive 
method of price-cutting. As an appendage 


of the automobile dealers’ code under 
NRA. the manual listed the maximum 
trade-in allowance on every make and 


model of car. No dealer could offer a cus- 
tomer more without violating the code, 
risking punishment. The prices listed were 
compiled from nation-wide second-hand 
sales by the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, which issues its Official Used 
Car Guide on prices each month. 

The U. S. is divided into 20 trade areas, 
and each has its own Official Guide. Used- 
car prices vary widely because of local 
preferences for makes and types. Trans- 
portation costs, added to the f. o. b. price, 
also influence the second-hand market. 
Thus the listed prices are actual market 
values in each area. In compiling the Of- 
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ficial Guide each month the lowest 20% 
of reported sales are eliminated to keep 
the averages from being weighed down by 
forced or junk sales. 

But no dealer may allow a customer the 
full price listed in the guide. He must de- 
duct a charge for handling and recondition- 
ing, ranging from 5% to 15% depending 
upon the age of the car. The official guide 
price of a Ford cabriolet, 1930 model, in 
the New York area is $210. The manda- 
tory deduction (15°) fixes the maximum 
allowance to a customer at $178.50. Other 
Guide prices in District No. 2 (five pas- 
senger sedans, 1930 models): Buick 30-57, 
$425; Chevrolet, $195; Chrysler 70, $300; 
Franklin, $700; Hudson Greater 8, $265; 
La Salle $575; Nash 480, $375; Packard 
7-26, $600; Studebaker 8-FC, $365. 

When a dealer subscribes to the Of- 
ficial Guide he promises not to divulge its 
listed prices for publication. The N. A. 
ID. A. wants to give its members a chance 
to work off their trade-ins at a price higher 
than the average listed. But last week 
almost any dealer would tell a customer 
the listed price on a certain model on 
request. In the long run used car prices 
were expected to stabilize close to what 
consumers are sure to learn is the average 
in their trade areas. 


The consumer may not get so large an 
allowance under the code but he will at 
least get the benefit of strict provisions 
against misrepresentations. The unhappy 
buyer of a “doped” car can go straight to 
the district code Administrator with his 
tale of a tampered speedometer, sawdust 
in the gears, ground cork in the differential. 


Hupp 
Last September Hupp Motor Car 
Corp.’s biggest stockholder, Promoter 


Archie Moulton Andrews, backed a proxy 
campaign to oust the entire management 
of Hupp, particularly Directors Charles 
Hayden and Moritz Rosenthal who are 
potent in Hupp affairs. The proxy ap- 
peal to stockholders said: “It is sufficient 
, to point out one record which shows 
that the president of your company, dur- 
ing two years, drew $250,000 of salary 


while the company reported losses in 
excess Of $8,000,000. ... Large stock- 
holders feel that it is about time 


that the management of the corporation 
is brought to the realization that it is a 
trustee for the stockholders and that the 
corporation is not the private property of 
a small official clique.” 

The Hupp president who took “$250,- 
ooo of salary” was DuBois Young. Last 
week he parted with his job. But that 
did not mean Promoter Andrews had 
triumphed. Mr. Young was succeeded as 
president by Charles D. Hastings, vener- 
able chairman of the board who has been 
with Hupp since it was founded in 1908. 
His selection only preserved the status 
quo. Moreover the three stockholder 
representatives of the board (which also 
contains three Hupp distributors and 
three factory representatives, among them 
Mr. Hastings) still include Messrs. Hay- 


den and Rosenthal, leaving Promoter 
Andrews, the third, in the minority. Last 
week Mr. Andrews dismissed President 


Young’s departure as a mere gesture: 
“They threw him to the wolves.” 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


PLATINGL 


. THE 
“TIME-TESTED” 
STAINLESS 
ALLOY 





Beautiful creations in cocktail shakers, cups, cigarette boxes, ash trays are made 
of everlasting ALLEGHENY Metal by the originators of Platinel. This satin- 
smooth metal makes possible a lustrous finish not unlike the beauty of precious 
platinum and gives to Platinel products unique distinction and character. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY ... BRACKENRIDGE, .. . PA. : 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS & 
STEEL CASTINGS 







SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 


Stocks carried by 


‘ JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey City 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco 
Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 





Store, Door, Uproar 


Under the spur of hard times and the 
public chant of “It’s your own fault,” 
U.S. railroads have lately emerged in the 
unfamiliar role of expert merchandisers, 
They have invoked the ancient principle 
of price-cutting to get business (see 
p. 16). They are building trains which 
seem to have been conceived in the fanci- 
ful pages of Popular Mechanics. And some 
of them have unbent sufficiently to go to 
their customers ‘instead of waiting for 
their customers to come to them. Led by 
Pennsylvania R. R., a group of eastern 
carriers went to their customers last weck 
with a collection and delivery service for 
less-than-carload-lot (l.c.l.) freight  ship- 
mc:.:s. 

Southwestern roads have been calling 
for l.c.l. freight at the shipper’s door, de- 
livering it at the consignee’s door for two 
years. Store-door service has been widely 
used in New England and the ‘South, is 
standard service in Britain and eastern 
Canada. 

In October Pennsylvania posted with 
the I. C. C. store-door tariffs for its en- 
tire system. So did Erie and Grand 
Trunk. Thus an entirely new factor was 
suddenly introduced into the highly-com- 
petitive trunk line territory. New York 
Central, Pennsylvania’s traditional rival, 
led 16 other big eastern roads in a mighty 
howl of protest to the I. C. C. They failed 
tu agree with Pennsylvania’s William Wal- 
lace Atterbury that store-door service was 
the only way to wean back l.c.l. freight 
now in the hands of truckers. They 
doubted that the service would be worth 
its cost. But they were sure that if Penn- 
sylvania and its allies were permitted to 
start the service, all other eastern car- 
riers would have to meet the competition. 
Pennsylvania, argued the opposing roads. 
was in effect extending its tracks in every 
town & city on its lines and many of those 
towns & cities were served by competing 
roads. 

Cheek by jowl with the opposing roads 
was American Trucking Association, at 


whose business store-door service was 
squarely aimed. The Merchant Truck- 
men’s Bureau of New York last week 


hotly wired President Roosevelt: ‘We are 
not opposed to store-door service as 
a principle but we feel that no rail- 
road should be permitted to claim un- 
proved economies in justification of per- 
forming a service for nothing, or at an 
uneconomical charge, to the complete 
destruction of the local trucking industry. 
. . . Obviously this contravenes practi- 
cally every alleged purpose of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act.” 

The Pennsylvania has long been ex- 
perimenting with store-door service on 
various sections of its line. It has the 
tacit approval of Federal Transportation 
Co-ordinator Eastman. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor the I. C. C. was inclined to inter- 
fere with Mr. Atterbury’s plans. 

Last week when Pennsylvania began its 
store-door service, it had contracts with 
trucking concerns in some 2,000 communi- 
ties. The truckmen, acting as its agents, 
will pick up goods, take them to the sta- 
tion and at their rail destination deliver 
them to consignees. But the shipper will 
deal only with the railroad, pay only one 
charge. For shipments of 260 mi. or less 
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“Why do we still use hand carriage 
typewriters when ELECTRIC RETURN 


is so much easier and faster?” 


In the new Burroughs Electric Carriage 
Typewriter a built-in motor returns the 
carriage ... spaces to the next writing 
line . . . and shifts to capitals. Every 
movement of the carriage is controlled 


from the keyboard, saving all interrup- 
tions formerly required to move the 
carriage by hand. Executives—as well 
as typists—quickly understand that this 
results in easier, faster and neater typing. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a demonstration, or write for illustrated folder 


BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Kant-Slip business forms! The 
new, continuous business ma- 
chine forms that absolutely can’t 
slip! Here they are! 

Marginal punches distinguish 
Kant-Slip forms. And the margi- 
nal punches are your guarantee 
of perfect alignment all the way 
through... to even the twentieth 
carbon copy! A utomatically, align- 
ing pins on the Registrator mesh 
with the marginal punches... 
align the form 
every line! There’s not a chance 
for a single costly error! 


automatically 


Kant-Slip Forms are a proved 
success in hundreds of businesses 
just like yours. You can have 
them today. Use them on billing, 
accounting, tabulating and book- 
keeping machines, typewriters 
and teletypewriters. Use them 
for all types of business records. 
Our representative will gladly 
explain the application of Kant- 
Slip Forms to your business. 
Just write... Business Machines 
Forms Division, The Standard 
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(the zone in which trucks compete most 
effectively) the store-door rate will be 
precisely the same as the present station- 
to-station freight rate. Beyond the 260- 
mi. zone there is an additional charge rang- 
ing up to 12¢ per cwt. for 360 mi. or more 
—6¢ for collection, 6¢ for delivery. 








Downtown 

@ Ten years ago Peerless was a good 
automobile. Last year Peerless became a 
shut-down automobile factory. Last June 
Peerless decided to become a beer. So 
Peerless Motor Car Corp. changed its 
name to Peerless Corp., gave its stock- 
holders rights to purchase one new share 
of stock at $5 for each five shares they 
held, announced that Redmond & Co. of 
the New York Stock Exchange had agreed 
to underwrite the sale of all shares not 
subscribed by stockholders. Of the 92.348 
shares offered, stockholders subscribed just 
277. Last week Redmond & Co. refused 
to take the 92,071 Peerless shares remain- 
ing. Its refusal was based on the opinion 
of its lawyers (Sullivan & Cromwell) that 
Peerless Corp. had no charter right to en- 
gage in the brewing business, no right to 
sell stock to finance a wholly owned brew- 
ing subsidiary. Promptly Peerless Corp. 
hired slick littlhe Max D. Steuer to file 
suit against Redmond & Co. to make it 
carry out its contract, to collect damages. 
@ Leonor Fresnel Loree, grizzled old 
president of Delaware & Hudson, last 
week addressing Manhattan’s Bond Club 
took occasion to tell his youngers how 
wrong are nearly all popular beliefs. Par- 
ticular joy did he take in casting his spear 
at the Senate doctrine that business execu- 
tives are overpaid. Declaring that good 
executives are too scarce, he came out for 
“an extension of the powers of manage- 
ment and its freedom from unwarranted 
interference by its associates [Capital & 
Labor] and by the politician. Its authority 
is now too limited and its compensation 
too inadequate.” 








Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

In December 1927 Myron C. Taylor 
was elected chairman of U. S. Steel’s 
Finance Committee and promptly started 
a “five-year plan.” First he retired $340,- 
000.000 of Steel’s funded debt, a display 
of foresight that may have saved Steel a 
receivership during Depression. Next he 
set out to rationalize Steel’s production, 
closing poorly located plants, modernizing 
outdated equipment. Later he began pro- 
viding Steel with an efficient personnel, 
inaugurated a retirement plan that enabled 
him to promote able younger executives. 
Last week, his financial and personnel plans 
completed, he resigned as chairman of 
Steel’s Finance Committee (remaining, 
however, as Steel’s board chairman and 
chief executive). New Finance Committee 
Chairman is William J. Filbert, a man 
who has spent his life mysteriously toiling 
over figures, taking no one into his con- 
fidence, but achieving legendary success. 
Of the comptroller of Steel since 1902, 
director since 1920, finance committeeman 
since 1922, the late Judge Gary once said: 
“T have known Filbert—I mean Mr. Fil- 
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bert—for 35 years as intimately as any- 
body could know such a man, and I have 
never been able to find out what that J.* 
of the middle initial stands for.” 

Matthew Chauncey Brush, _bushy- 
browed Wall Street trader and elephanto- 
phile, resigned as president and became 
chairman of American International Corp., 
his famed investment trust. Harry A. 
Arthur, first vice president, was promoted 
to the presidency. Recently ill, Trader 
Brush planned a prolonged vacation to 
recover his health. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Irene Helen Robbins, 10, 
only daughter of U. S. Minister to Canada 
Warren Delano Robbins (first cousin of 
President Roosevelt): and Alexander 
Cochrane Forbes, Harvard graduate. 
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Engaged. Barbara Balfe, 19, Manhat- 
tan socialite, first cousin of Veronica Balfe 
(see below); and Jack Rohe Howard, 23, 
newspaperman, only son of Publisher Roy 
Wilson Howard (Scripps-Howard). 


wets ; - 


Engaged. Veronica Balfe (Sandra 
Shaw), 20, film actress, Manhattan so- 
cialite; and Gary Cooper, 32, film actor. 


— . 


Sued for Divorce. By Elizabeth Atter- 
bury Connelly, 29, sportswoman, daughter 
of Pennsylvania R. R.’s President William 
Wallace Atterbury: James Alexander 
Connelly Jr., Villanova, Pa. coalman; in 
Media, Pa. Charge: indignities. 


Sued. Emanuel Haldeman-Julius, 44, 
author, agnostic, publisher of Little Blue 
Books (5¢); by Marcet Haldeman Halde- 
man-Julius, authoress, actress; for sepa- 
rate maintenance and $125.000, which she 
claims she has advanced to her husband 


since their marriage in 1916. Other 
charges: cruelty, desertion. 
$ 
Left. By George Ehret, German-born 
brewer, founder of Manhattan's old Hell 
Gate Brewery, maker of once famed 
Franziskaner: $39,801,569: $105,000 10 


charity, $50,000 to a sister-in-law, the rest 
to six children and a grandson. He died 


*Relieved to be Julien. 
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QUARTERLY " 
WISE 
BAMEE 


INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OR BANK for a prospectus 


with fullinformation, or write 
toAdministrative andReseerch 
Corporation, 15 Exchange Pl., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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FOUR TIMES FASTER Zax the Feld / 


THATS THE RATE DODGE TRUCK 
SALES ARE INCREASING! 


YES, AND ONLY A FEW’ 
DOLLARS MORE THAN THE 
LOWEST PRICED _ TRUCK ! 


IT’S THE BEST 
LOOKING TRUCK 
ON THE ROAD! 


Only Dodge GES YOU ALL THESE 
COSTLY FEATURES IN A TRUCK PRICED 
WITH THE LOWEST ! 


ODGE is winning buyers in the 

low price truck field at a rate 
four times faster than the industry. 
Sales have multiplied over 400% in 
the last three months. 


The reason for this great swing to 
Dodge is simple—more for your money. 


Dodge, now priced with the very 
lowest, gives you a long list of known 
standard quality features that every 
truck man instantly recognizes as 
costly, quality truck building. They 
are features that make the truck last 
longer, run with fewer repairs and 
less operating expense. 








DODGE MODEL HCL COMMERCIAL PANEL—6-CYLINDER 


~builds prestige through its fine appearance... 


sweeping graceful lines ... Floating 
Ower engine mountings... many 
other advantages... sturdy, de- 
Pendable, economical ... low-priced. 


All prices f. o. b. recent Detroit, special equipment, including dual wheels on 1" 


And the amazing thing is that Dodge 
alone in the low-priced field gives 
you all of these engineering advan- 
tages. No other low price truck gives 
you anywhere near as many...some 
offer you only a few of them! “No 
wonder buyers are turning to Dodge 
by the thousands. 

So before you buy a truck, check it 
with these Dodge features of known 
value, recognized by truck men every- 
where. You will be amazed that there 
can be so much difference. RA 
And yet Dodge is priced right 
down with the lowest. 








Astonishingly low priced! 
engine mountings to smother vi- 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





COMMERCIAL EXPRESS — MODEL HC — 6-CYLINDER— 


Has Floating Power 


bration and prolong engine life, $ 
Hydraulic brakes. Valve seat in- 
serts. Many other features. 


2-Ton models, extra. 











, 1. TON 


6-CYLINDER 
131° WHEELBASE 


CHASSIS 


$490 


CHASSIS 
and CAB 


9580 


WITH STANDARD 
STAKE BODY 


‘670 


Other Models Priced 
Proportionately Low 


ALL PRICES F. 0. B. DETROIT 


Spectal equipment, inctuding 
a 






extra. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Model H-30 Stake, Illustrated 


The INSIDE STOR 


OF DODGE 
TRUCK VALUES 


Below are listed some of the costly features 
you will find in low-priced Dodge trucks. 


Six -Cylinder Engine — sim- 
ple, L-head type... for 
economy and long life. 


Valve-Seat Inserts — save 
gas ...postpone valve 
grinding for thousands 
of extra miles. 


Hydraulic Brakes—stop 
quick ... stay equalized 
and save tires. 


Oil Filter—factory in- 
stalled...saves oil... 
prolongs engine life. 


Roller-Bearing Universals 
—last longer... give 


more satisfactory opera- 
tion... save upkeep. 


Address__ 


Town 





Dodge Brothers Corporation 
Dept. TM, Detroit, Michigan 
(Division of Chrysler Motors) 
Please send me 
tion a copy of your big, 52-page 


4-Bearing Crankshaft— 
checks engine vibration 
.- lengthens engine life. 


4 Piston Rings—give better 
compression ...save oil. 


Full Pressure Lubrication— 
positive oil supply... 
longer engine life... 
lower upkeep cost. 


Air Cleaner—keeps out 
dirt and grit...makes 
engine last longer 

Cast Iron Braking Surface 
—stops smoothly...saves 
brake relining costs. 


Down-Draft Carburetor — 
better performance 
Saves gas. 


free and without obliga 


Record” book. Also literature and prices 
on the Dodge truck or trucks I am check- 
ing below. 
Commercial! ]1'4-Tonf 2-Ton[_]Heavy 
Car wis ee Duty 
Name Suda 
Firm 


State 


“Operating 
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almost seven years ago, aged g2 (TIME, 


Jan. 31, 1927 
¢ 

Died. William O’Connell (“W. O.”) 
McGeehan, 54, famed sportswriter (New 
York Herald Tribune); of heart disease; 
at San Island Beach, Ga. He pierced the 
fog of ballyhoo around professional sport, 
turned a fishy eye on promoters, managers 
and their protégés, invented an elaborately 
sardonic slang. 


Died. Richard Henry Dana, 54, Man- 
hattan architect, grandson of Poet Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and of Author 
Richard Henry Dana (Two Years Before 
the Mast); of pneumonia; in Manhattan. 


Died. General Sir Arthur William 
Currie, 57, Wartime Commander-in-chief 
f the Canadian forces in France, princi- 
pal and vice-chancellor since 1920 of Mc- 
Gill University; of pneumonia and cere- 
bral thrombosis; in Montreal. Onetime 
teacher, realtor, insurance man, he com- 
manded a volunteer regiment when War 
came, took an infantry brigade to France. 
He rose rapidly, won fame at the second 
battle of Ypres where his men faced 
poison gas for the first time, became Com- 
mander-in-chief in 1917. After his 
triumphal return, there were whispers that 
he sacrificed his men in a vainglorious de- 
sire to have the Canadians fire the last 
shot on Armistice Day. When a newspaper 
printed the story he sued, obtained a $500 
libel verdict. 

* 

Died. James Arnold Lowell, 64, Federal 

district judge at Boston, cousin of Har- 





highly polished finishes 
with KIMPAK 


HE Birtman Electric Company of Chicago and 

Rock Island, Ill., use KIMPAK because they 
know the highly polished chrome surfaces of their 
fine electric irons, toasters and other appliances 
must be adequately yet economically protected 
from mars and scratches. Over a long period Birt- 
man has found that the best way to do this is by 
the use of KIMPAK. The appliances are wrapped 
in direct contact with KIMPAK. 

KIMPAK is a soft, resilient crepe wadding, free 
from grit, dirt and foreign substances. In addition 
to protecting fine metal finishes, KIMPAK is also 
efficient in protecting highly polished wood finishes. 

It will pay you to try KIMPAK. Get a free sample 
now. Just wr*:: Kimberly-Clark Corp.8 So. R 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 122 E. 42nd St., New 


York City; 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles. 
Ki k 
REGC.U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 


TIME 


President-Emeritus Abbott Law- 
Lowell; of pneumonia following 
at his home in Newton, Mass. 
Bostonians knew him as the. white- 
thatched, twinkly-eyed jurist who wore 
flashy ties and waistcoats, waved to his 
friends from the bench, admitted Russian 
refugees into the U. S. and conscientious 
objectors to citizenship, called Uncle Sam 
a “sneaking cur” for letting Prohibition 
agents tap wires. The entire nation heard 
of him when he temporarily halted the 
extradition of a Negro charged with mur- 
der in Virginia on the ground that no 
Negroes got on Virginia juries (TIME, 
May 8; Oct. 30). 


vard’s 
rence 
erysipelas ; 


° 


Died. Alexander Legge, 67, president 
of International Harvester Co., first chair- 
man of President Hoover’s Federal Farm 
Board, onetime vice chairman of the War 
Industries Board and head of the Allied 
Purchasing Commission; of a heart at- 
tack; in Hinsdale, near Chicago. Born on 
a Wisconsin farm, he had only three 
months’ schooling when he got a job with 
International Harvester, rose to a position 
which no other man outside of Chicago’s 
McCormick family has held. A_ huge, 
blunt man, he made Washington hostesses 
and diplomats uneasy, advised his critics 
to go to Hell. 


Died. Frank Jenners Wilstach, 68, cen- 
sor of U. S. cinemadvertising & publicity, 
wit, bibliophile, author, compiler of similes, 
sometime business manager of DeWolf 
Hopper, Sothern & Marlowe, Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, William Faversham; of influenza; 
in Manhattan. His famed Dictionary of 
Similes sprang out of his disgust for the 
phrase, “The news spread like wildfire.” 
“Wildfire,” he fumed, “is a disease of 
sheep. It is also a bolt of sheet lightning. 
I’m going to end this.” 


——— 


Died. Richard Beatty Mellon, 75, 
financier, charitarian, president of Pitts- 
burgh’s Mellon National Bank, younger 
brother of Andrew William Mellon; of 
pneumonia; in Pittsburgh. Sons of canny 
old Thomas Mellon, young Richard and 
young Andrew took a lucrative flyer in 
lumber, skipped nimbly into their father’s 
bank, which became Mellon National in 
1902, today has resources of $236,000,000. 
They reached for oil, coal, aluminum, rail- 
roads, power, glass, made profits and 
plowed them back, built up an $8.000,000,- 
000 empire. When Brother Andrew be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury, Richard 
took hold of both reins of the family for- 
tune. In 1930 Richard gave $3.000.000 
for a great new church on the site where 
four Mellon generations had worshipped. 


Died. Henry Nichols Blake, 95, last 
chief justice of territorial Montana and 
its first as a State, oldest living graduate 
of Harvard Law School, Civil War vet- 
eran; of old age, in Boston. 


Died. The world’s only captive bush- 
master, most dangerous snake of the Amer- 
ican tropics, caught last month by Douglas 
D. H. March (Trme, Nov. 20); in Panama 
City. 


ANIMALS 


Birth in a Bat House 

“The spitting image of its mother!” 
crowed famed Herpetologist Raymond Lee 
Ditmars one day last week. 

Dr. Ditmars’ trip to Panama last sum- 
mer had made New York’s Bronx Zoo 
unique throughout the world in the posses- 
sion of a live vampire bat, a tiny, loath- 
some, jut-jawed creature which lives on 
blood sucked from beasts and men (Trg, 
Oct. 2). Thriving on defibrinated blood 
obtained fresh daily from an abattoir, the 
captive has now presented its owners with 
the first vampire bat ever born in a zoo.* 

“The thing is worth its weight in gold,” 
cried Dr. Ditmars, excited over the pros- 
pect of adding to the scant store of in- 
formation about this species’ life and 
habits. “It has a wingspread of four 
inches, is about the size of a mouse and 
was active from the moment of birth. It 
crawls on its mother’s back, feeds like a 
human baby and squeaks like a mouse.” 
Owl at Sea 

Monstrous 
against the S$ 


headseas washed roaring 

Vianhattan off the Grand 
Banks, one evening last week. Overhead 
howled an 85-mi. nor’wester. Only three 
passengers were hardy enough to be above- 
board. One was Queena Mario, small, 
vivacious soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Another was her pet 
marmoset, Vibrato. The third was a Mrs, 
Florence Garson of Staten Island, N. Y. 

None of them saw or heard a bedraggled 
bundle of feathers whisk out of the lower- 
ing sky, plop softly on the Manhattan's 
sun deck. Soprano Mario, — striding 
briskly, stumbled over it. Mrs. Garson 
hurried up, agreed that it looked like a 
mop. To Vibrato it looked like a warm 
hideaway. He hopped out of his mis 
tress’ muff, tried to bury himself in its 
folds. Only then did the two women dis- 
cover that the “mop” was an exhausted 
owl. 

They named the owl Manhattan, put it 
in Vibrato’s cage for company. When 
the ship docked in New York last week 
both of them wanted to keep it. The 
ship’s captain, called to arbitrate, tossed 
a shilling, sent the bird to Staten Island. 
Ornithologists identified the bird, which 
the ship’s crew had called an “ice owl,” 
as an American hawk owl, a dark, small- 
eyed, falcon-like creature slightly smaller 
than a crow, which breeds in the Arctic, 
sometimes winters as far south as the 
U. S., never goes to sea if it can help it. 


Shark! Shark! 

Pantophagous is the shark. Its stomach 
is the ocean’s garbage can. Its digestive 
fluid, dropped on a man’s hand, will take 
off the skin. In over 30 years of shark- 
hunting off Hawaii, the U. S., Africa, the 
West Indies, Australia, Captain William 
E. (“Sharky Bill”) Young has learned not 
to be surprised at anything he finds when 
he rips open a shark’s belly. He has dis- 


Last captive birth was in Panama’s Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory (Medical Research) last 
year, 
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overed tin cans, horses’ hoofs, a small 
pig. bottles, parts of other sharks. Once, 
ina shark caught off Big Pine Key, Fla., 
he found a man’s arm, six pieces of 
human flesh and a square of cloth from a 
blue serge coat. 

Next day he heard about the wreck of 
an airplane off Havana in which one 
Edwin F. Atkins Jr., a U. S. planter in 
Cuba, had been lost. Friends of the 
planter identified the shark’s meal. For 
years thereafter whenever a person asked 
him the old question, “Will sharks eat 
human beings?” Sharkman Young pro- 
duced a photograph of his partner stand- 
ing in front of the disemboweled shark, 
holding the Atkins human arm. Last fort- 
night that sickening picture, with many 
another, was reproduced in Sharkman 
Young’s garrulous, rambling fisherman’s 
hook Shark! Shark!, set down for him by 
Horace S. Mazet.* 

On the question of whether sharks will 
attack living human beings, Sharkman 
Young is less convincing. He has never 
seen it happen. But he has heard enough 
well-authenticated stories, some of them 
backed up by photographs in his book, to 
be himself convinced. Reassuring is the 
fact that out of several hundred varieties 
of shark, only about seven have either 
the disposition or dental equipment to be 
man-eaters. They are the Blue, Great 
White, Tiger, Hammerhead, Brown, Aus- 
tralian Whaler and Gray Nurse sharks 
Even these are not likely to attack unless 
maddened by the smell of blood or fresh 
meat in the water. Most sharks are cow- 
ards, easily frightened off by a little hand- 
waving or water-splashing. 

Sharkman Young confirms cinemagoers’ 
suspicions that it would be almost impos- 
sible for a swimmer armed only with a 
knife to kill a shark. The shark, which 
swims 40 to 50 m.p.h., would probably 
be off like a streak if he saw a man diving 
toward him. Even if the man got close, 
it would take a powerful and lucky thrust 
to penetrate the shark’s tough hide and 
cartilage, pierce its two-inch heart. 

Shark-hunters have no luck with guns 
or dynamite. A dead shark sinks at once. 
In his Hawaiian days Sharkman Young 
used to rip open a dead horse, trail it be- 
hind his boat, harpoon the sharks as they 
swarmed to tear at the flesh. When he 
went into shark-hunting on a commercial 
scale, Sharkman Young strung 600-ft. nets 
along the ocean floor. A shark never turns 
back. Stopped by a net, it rolls over & 
over until it is hopelessly entangled. 

After chemists learned some 15 years 
ago how to remove the prickly, flint-like 
lenticle from a shark’s tough hide, the 
shark leather industry began to grow 
Sharkman Young has spent most of his 
lime since then supplying raw material. 
With millions of sharks to be had for the 
taking, he thinks the shark business has 
abig future. Shark oil is used for tanning, 
steel-tempering, paint-making. Tons of 
shark meat, which tastes something like 
lobster, are sold daily throughout the 
world; usually under the name of “rock 
salmon” or “grayfish.” Ground-up shark 
tarcass makes good poultry feed or fer- 
tilizer. Chinese snap up shark fins for 
making soup. 


—____ 


*Gotham House ($4): half-bound in shark 
leather, 
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s this happening 


to your LIGHTS? 


LHE COINS that slip through careless fingers are the sam« 


kind of coins that slip away when you use worn out, obsolete or 


poorly constructed lamps! 


: 
Inferior lamps use just as much current as good lamps but they give 
ess light. When you use them you pay sar light you do not ect. Remem- 
ber, good lamps make electricity an even more economical servant. 


} 


‘To be sure of getting all the light you pay for, insist upon Genera 
Klectric NIAZDA lamps. This mark 
8 onthe end of the bulb is worthy 
of your conhdence because it means 
that your eyes and pocketbook are 
protec ted by 480 different processes, 
tests and inspections... It is also 
the mark of the world’s oldest and 
largest lamp manufacturer. . . the 
leader in research and development 
to cive you vood light at low cost. 
General Electric Company, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 










Don't spoil the joy of the holiday season by using lamps of 
inferior construction this year. Avoid the bother and expense 
of premature burn-outs, and of blackened bulbs that soon 
lose their Christmas cheer. Insist on lamps of General Electric 


manufacture which you can identify by the G-E name or mark 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


General Electric manufactures lamps for home lighting and decoration, automobiles, flashlights, 
photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs. Also Sunlight lamps. 
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Make Christmas 19354 
Complete with savings 





Plan to make your Christmas next year a gala occasion—at no added 
cost. You can buy many very worthwhile Christmas presents with the 
money you can save on fire insurance costs by becoming a Central 

o'icyholder. Send for your local Central agent now. He will give you 
many valuable facts about Central Insurance and the impressive 
savings it makes possible...For 57 years, The Central has grown 
steadily and soundly; Central’s wise ond conservative management has 
resulted in the payment of substantial dividends to policyholders 
every year—dividends averaging more than 22% annually—dividends 
which greatly reduce insurance costs... The Central insures only pre- 
ferred risks, and always makes prompt settlement of just claims... 


See your local Central agent, or write us direct. 


DIVIDENDS “CE NTRAL 


i ge) 






: MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 
Policyholders C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


Strike 








6 CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Roosevelt . 

In Nashville, Tenn., a magistrate levied 
a $2 fine for reckless driving against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Negro. 
Teeth 

In Chicago, drunken Lee Ingram, ;8. 
was jailed when his 81-year-old mother 
told a judge he had stolen her false teeth 
to buy liquor. 


In Montevideo, Uruguay, 500 tubercu- 
lous hospital patients declared that their 
food was unfit to eat, went on a hunger 
strike. Doctors & nurses insisted the food 
was good, induced them to break the strike 
after two days. Few hours after their first 
meal most of the patients, all the doctors 
& nurses were stricken with ptomaine 
poisoning. 


Trial 

In Chicago, Edward Weiss, on trial for 
complicity in torturing Theodore Zutaut 
to death, begged his attorney to change 
his plea to guilty in exchange for a sen- 
tence of 14 years in prison, was_ inter- 
rupted by the return of the jury with a 
verdict of acquittal. 


Husband 


In Trenton, N. J., Florence Denman, 
53, sued Aaron Denman, 67, for separate 
maintenance, charged that he had bought 
her an automobile, then chained it to a 
beam in a barn so she could never use it 
that he had not spoken to her since 1927 
that he smeared grease on the kitchen 
floor after it had been scrubbed, that he 
refused to buy coal in winter, sat on thi 
porch while she chopped firewood, took 
the bulbs out of the radio, gave away the 
family vegetables, hid the food in th 
garage. 


Wrestler 

In Indianapolis, Ind., “Chief Chew- 
chki,” Indian heavyweight wrestler, was 
disqualified during a match when the 
referee stripped off Chief Chewchki’s 
tights, found that he had tucked two 
sheets of sandpaper studded with carpet 
tacks inside. 
Karmuffs 

In Chicago, Francisco Zepeda, Eskimo 
was arrested when, during a cold snap, he 
stole two fountain pens, tried to trade 
them for a pair of earmuffs. 


Windmill 


In Madison, Neb., Joseph Weinberger 
farmer, reported that thieves stole his 
50-ft. windmill. 


Radio-Hater 
In Pittsburgh, Carl Negley, screaming 
don’t care if I get ten years, I can! 
| stand it any longer,” fired his shotgut 
through the ceiling, into the squalling radio 
of the family upstairs. 


Decem#e 
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Before being remodeled this hospital was neither 
fish nor fowl. Years ago it had been a fine home; 
‘to make it an efficient hospital took the skill and 
training of architect Huntley Ward Davis. Note 
that practically all of the old building was utilized 
in the new structure. 


1933 HOSPITAL 


... THANKS 


Ox. OF THE first responsibilities of any com- 
munity is the care of the sick. But it is practi- 
cally impossible to give 1933 medical treat- 
ment in an obsolete and inadequate building. 
‘ Most things when they become obsolete 
land in the junk pile. Buildings, however, can 
be remodeled, rejuvenated—thanks to the 
architect. He can tell you frankly whether 
your hospital building is sound and can be con- 
verted into a modern, attractive, efficient medi- 
cal center. § Already nearly $4,000,000 has 
been allotted for hospital construction in Secre- 
lary Ickes’ public works program. The offer of 


CARE IN AN 1860 BUILDING 


TO THE ARCHITECT 


government financing makes a transformation 
like the one pictured above possible now and 
economical now, before building costs climb. 
“ Consult an architect today. The mistakes 
he will help you avoid will more than pay his 
moderate fee. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


Tue Arcarrectura Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of 
America’s trained architects. For forty-one years Tue ArcurrectuRAL Forum has 
heen serving architects. And architects have shown their appreciation. For many 
years every survey has shown it the first choice magazine of leading architects. 
Now, it is also winning enthusiastic readers among top flight building men other 
than architects through its special new section, BurLpinG Money. 
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Alone 


are Not Enough 


PropLe Must EAT, but food and clothing and a 
roof over your head are not the whole of living. 
For millions of our countrymen who now have 
money enough to live on, frugally, life today is 
still a combat against despair—born and bred 
of the depression! 


In a very real sense, these subtly destructive 
influences are more to be dreaded than hunger. 
They sap vitality. They rob life of purpose, 
ambition. They cause a man to lose faith in 
himself and his ability to do a job well, deprive 
his wife of hopes and dreams for her family, and 
inflict upon children worries and fears of which 
they should know nothing. 


Happily, emergency appropriations by federal, 
state, and local governments primarily are 
providing for the basic needs of human relief. 
But to these other needs, so critical, so fraught 
with danger to the human spirit, all who are 
this winter well-clad, well-housed, and heart- 
ened by the trend of business must minister as 
never before! 

Do not say that the government will do it all! 
Governmental funds provide for only elemental 
needs. Do not say that other people will help. Do it 
yourself! This period of emergence calls for the 


Mobilization for Human Needs 





NEWTON D. BAKER 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 
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ood and Shelter 





whole-hearted co-operation of all. Do not say 
that business is better and the worst over! Business 
will be better yet, when men grow in self- 


respect and courage. 


The money you contribute for this purpose 
will be distributed through accredited and 
recognized local agencies. It will be used, first 
of all, to care for the sick and the aged. It will 
send a child from the slums to camp, provide 
medical assistance for the new mother, equip 
playgrounds and furnish wholesome recreation 
for idle time. It will help broken families take 
a new grip on life, establish clinics, support 
It will do what money, 
build the forces of 


settlement houses. 
properly used, ought to do 
civilization right in your own community! 


1933 
—Vhann fior-truto~~ 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 
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Passionate Painter 

VINCENT VAN GoGH—Julius 
Graele—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 

Critics, the sacred geese whose panicky 
cackling rouses the citadel of plain men 
against the night attack of some threaten- 
ingly new idea, are sometimes better than 
that. In Science, such men as J. W. N. 
Sullivan (Time, Sept. 5, 1932; Oct. 23), 
in Art and Literature, Julius Meier-Graefe, 
are not so much sentries as interpreters. 
Bilingual, they can read the barbaric en- 
signs of these seeming foreigners and 
translate them into symbols that will not 
frighten the commonest sense. Interpreter 
Meier-Graefe’s biography of crazy Painter 
van Gogh is known already to a few U. S. 
readers (the Medici Society, London, first 
published it in a limited de luxe edition, 
1922). Significant of the increased in- 
terest in left-wing artists and writers is 
this revised translation, sponsored by 
the Literary Guild. An artist in his own 
right, Biographer Meier-Graefe has fused 
van Gogh’s letters into a narrative that 
reads at times like a Dostoyevsky novel, 
that has the advantage over other novels- 
about-artists in that it can show (in 61 
plates at the end) at least a black-&-white 
image of its hero’s wildly colored achieve- 
ment. 

Vincent van Gogh (1853-90) was a 
Dutch parson’s son. An unattractive, awk- 
ward, violent young man, he wanted to 
go into the Church, but was too modest. 
Instead he carried with him, first into the 
polite world of the art business, then into 
garrets, brothels and studios, the wild re- 
ligious longings that never left him. His 
only friend was his younger brother Theo. 
Together, before they went out into the 
world, they swore “to strive all their lives 
only for good.” Vincent’s family was con- 
nected with the Dutch branch of Goupil 
et Cie., famous Paris art dealers, and both 
Vincent and Theo got jobs in the business. 
Theo did well from the start, but Vincent 
took it, like everything else, too hard. 
Fired from his job, he plucked up enough 
conceit to enter the Church as a lay- 
reader, got himself sent to a squalid hole 
in Belgium as a missionary. There too he 
went too far, scandalized the churchly 
authorities by giving away his money, his 
dothes, his bed. Fired again, he stayed 
on with his poor people, began to draw 
them and send his sketches to Brother 
Theo. A draughtsman in a Brussels garret 
taught him the laws of perspective; the 
test he learned for himself. 

His affairs with women were invariably 
unhappy. For one thing, his appearance 
Was against him. His first inamorata 
luned out to be otherwise engaged. The 
cond could not stand the sight of 
tim. Then he took up with a pregnant 
prostitute. But he learned to do without 
love; he had a presentiment that his time 
was short, and he had the long road of 
it to travel. He went to Paris, where he 
Wed with Theo, painted furiously and 
ined to become like the Impressionists, 
whom he reverenced. But it was against 
iis grain. Suddenly he left Paris. went off 
‘0 Arles to work by himself. Eight months 
‘ter Gauguin joined him. 


Meier- 


In spite of their dissimilarity the two 
got along fairly well till one day van Gogh 
suggested in all seriousness that they paint 
pictures together, each contributing the 
thing he was best at. Gauguin laughed 
all the way to the town brothel. There 
one of the girls told van Gogh that if he 
could not give her a five-franc piece for a 
Christmas present he might at least make 
her a gift of one of his big lop-ears. Next 
day, with no apparent provocation, van 
Gogh hurled an absinthe glass at Gauguin. 
The day following, he left a parcel at the 
brothel. It was his right ear, which he 
had cut off, wrapped up with clumsy neat- 
ness. Gauguin left, and soon after the 
Mayor ordered van Gogh locked up in the 








VINCENT VAN GOGH 


First his money, then his clothes, his bed, 
his ear . 


insane ward of the hospital. After that 
there was no telling when the mad fit 
would seize him, and he would scream 
till his throat was inflamed. At the asylum 
at Saint-Remy they let him paint, off & 
on, eventually released him in care of a 
doctor, nearer Paris and Theo. But the 
doctor, an art connoisseur, enraged van 
Gogh by his cavalier treatment of artists 
whom his patient revered. One day he 
terrified the doctor by appearing with a 
revolver in his hand. But van Gogh 
only laughed awkwardly, went to_ his 
room and shot himself in the stomach. As 
he lay dying he said to Theo: “Did you 
ever know such an awkward and helpless 
fellow as me? I can't even manage to 
use a revolver properly.” 

The Author, who takes a deep view of 
artists, thinks van Gogh was less gifted 
with imagination and talent than the aver- 
age man. “But if the word artist 
is a synonym for a man of such moral 
tencr that he only sets a further goal to 
his aspiration as his consciousness gains 
in the deepening perception of Nature and 
her laws, then Vincent was an artist and 
the greatest of our time.” 

As tireless a traveler as Keyserling. “the 
travel-philosopher,” Julius Meier-Graefe, 


66, has nearly finished his journey. Along 
the road he has seen and called attention 
to many an overgrown but inspiring ruin. 
He wrote the first history of painting of 
the 19th Century, started an arts & crafts 
shop, founded a literary journal (Paz), 
made European collectors aware of 
Manet, Degas, Renoir, Cézanne. He went 
to Spain to bend the knee to Velazquez, 
returned a blazing disciple of El Greco. 
Though he is a frequent contributor to 
International Studio and Cahier d’Art, few 
of his more than 40 books have been 
translated. Some of them: Spanish Jour- 
ney, Pyramid and Temple, Degas, Cézanne, 
Dostoevsky. 


Soap-Box 


Upsurce—Robert Gessner—Farrar & 
Rinehart ($1). 

One by-product of the industrial revo- 
lution, the soap-box, has left its mark 
on all consciously “proletarian” writing. 
Curbstone oratory, more effective in the 
open air than in the echoing covers of 
a book, is drawing bigger crowds than 
once it did, and publishers, their anxious 
fingers on the public pulse, are beginning 
to prescribe this form of mild dynamite. 
Though alert Publisher Farrar finds Up- 
surge “impossible to describe,” he admits 
that this manifesto-poem is “frankly a 
message.” 

A threatening oratorical paean to the 
youthful proletariat of the world, Author 
Gessner’s vociferous but blank lines hymn 
the young hobos of the U. S., the muti- 
neers of the British Atlantic Fleet at In- 
vergordon, the Anti-War Congress at Am- 
sterdam, a Communist prison-camp in 
Nazi Germany, the glories of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Soap-box Poet Gessner’s nearest ap- 
proach to poetry is in a description of the 
lines of abandoned ships in Southampton: 

These subdued prows, beaten, facing 

the opposite row between which our 
tender hurries like a girl in a grave- 
yard. . . 











Cavalier Novelist 

GLory — Francis Stuart — Macmillan 
($2). 

Whether or not realism is on the wane, 
romance is coming back. One of its most 
determined banner-bearers is the wild 
young Irish novelist, Francis Stuart. Few 
present-day writers have a more cavalier 
disregard for the facts of real life or a 
more impassioned determination to trans- 
mute them into romantic, mystical real- 
itv. Prolific, Author Stuart turns out his 
novels almost as’ fast as if they were 
pamphlets. Hence they have pamphleteer- 
ing faults. Glory is typical. When its 
little galaxy of eccentrically orbited people 
first swim into view they seem both de- 
lightfully and illuminatingly human. But 
Author Stuart soon yanks them out into 
interstellar space where they cease to be 
anything but misty symbols, hardly visible 
to the naked eye. In spite of this dis- 
regard for verisimilitude, both of fact and 
grammar, sympathetic readers find him 
exciting, consider that he has the gist of 
the matter even though his manner needs 
mending. 

Mairead lived with her puttering old 
father and a_ slatternly kitchen-maid 
on a broken-down Irish farm. She had 
immortal longings, but her job was to 
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PAGE FENCE 


om Eighty-two Page Service Plants dis- 
tribute and erect Page Fence. You 
buy a responsible fence from a respon- 
sible man. You can put your finger on 
him any time—important in these days 
of poorly constructed, badly erected 
nameless fences. 

For home, factory, park, club or cem- 
etery you protect both your property 
and your purse with Page. Unexpected 
durability comes from different metal 
alloys for differing atmospheric condi- 
tions—almost everlasting Page Wrought 
Iron Fence for ornamental purposes. 
Under “Fence” in your classified phone 
directory you will find “PAGE.” Phone 
that number or write us for details. 


The 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


District Offices: IR 
ATLANTA + CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO ae 


WE 00 Ova Pant 


PAGE 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 











feed the chickens. She greatly admired 


| Frank de Lacey, who had built himself 


a hut in the woods and went there to 


meditate, but she was not ready for so 





| dulls the 





conventual a life. When Trans-Conti- 
nental Aero-Routes bought 50 acres of the 
farm for an aerodrome, the world opened 
up for Mairead and her father. They blew 
in the cash on champagne and a Rolls- 
Royce. Mairead learned to fly. As pilot 
for General Porteous, Napoleonic head of 
the company, she flew him to China. When 
the General sprang his plot to conquer 
the world, Mairead became a temporary 
empress. She took a Chinese war lord as 
her lover, shot him when he tried to kill 
her beloved General. The world conquest 
a failure, she returned to Ireland, was 
happy to face a firing squad with her old 
friend de Lacey. 
satiny Sn’ 

1933 Model 

KARL AND THE 20TH CENTURY—Rudolf 
Brunngraber—Morrow ($2.50). 

Mark Sullivan and other panting con- 
temporary historians, including those run- 
ners in the ruck who can spare no breath 
for comment, would do well to mark this 
book in passing. In Author 


320 pages 





AN 


RUDOLF BRUNNGRABER 





His method: a man of fiction under a 
mountain of fact. 


Brunngraber, with painstaking Teutonic 
methodism, has compressed a significant 
world-history of the past 51 years (1880- 
1931). An alleged novel, Karl and the 
20th Century focuses from time to time 
on its little hero’s helpless struggles to 
keep his head above the flood; but Author 
Brunngraber’s dogged attempt to cover 
all the ground results in a kaleidoscope of 
fact which sometimes dizzies, sometimes 
reader’s attention. With more 
statistics to the squarehead paragraph 
than are contained in a chapter of John 
Dos Passos’ 42nd Parallel or 1919, Author 
Brunngraber’s complicated sum does not 
add up to nearly so impressive a human 
total. Failure though it must be rated, 
however, Karl and the 20th Century is 
significant as a 1933 advanced model of 
what our old horse-drawn novels are com- 
ing to. 

Real protagonist of the story is the 


capitalist system. Its “hero” victim, Karl, 
bandy-legged legitimized bastard of a 
Viennese trolley conductor and a servant 
girl, grows up in his city slum to the slow 
realization that his father is a drunkard. 
his mother a drudge, and he _ himself 
doomed to serfdom unless he can some- 
how get himself into the white-collar class. 
He is almost there when the War swal- 
lows him. Vomited out after the armistice 
as an unemployed veteran, complete with 
scars and medals, he starves, emigrates to 
Sweden, goes home to more starvation 
Down the long scale of disintegration he 
slips rung by rung. Three newspaper clip- 
pings end the book: one from Rochester, 
Minn. announcing the dollar-valuation of 
a human body’s chemicals; one from 
Capetown, telling of a holocaust of storks 
killed in a freak hailstorm; one from 
Vienna, a sympathetic epitaph on Karl's 
suicide. 

Sample of Karl and the 20th Century's 
style, method: ‘In Switzerland that same 
evening, at Kiental, where a conference of 
left-wing socialists was being held, Lenin 
gave a renewed demonstration of the way 
in which the imperialist war could be 
transformed into a class war. In the 
United States there was being founded 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Company, a 
combine of the chemical manufacturers 
of the Land of the Almighty Dollar. At 
Philadelphia, Frederick W. Taylor died 
after being ill for nine days with an at- 
tack of pneumonia, on his fifty-ninth 
birthday, and two hours after winding up 
his watch. His fellow-countrymen_ had 
graven on his tombstone: ‘Frederick W 
Taylor, the Father of Scientific Manage- 
ment.’ In France, at Neuve Chapelle, 
meanwhile, British cannon were spitting 
out hundreds of thousands of shells which, 
like the parts of a Ford car, had been 
manufactured on conveyors. Never, in 
fact, had the world been so closely inter- 
connected, and never had the individual 
human being been so powerless as now— 
a tiny thing amid volcanic mountains 
Lieutenant Karl Lakner, however, refused 
almost indignantly an offer of home-leave, 
although he could now only endure the 
world by numbing his senses with liquor 
He, too, therefore, was one of the par- 
ticipants in the great front-piercing battle 
of Gorlice on May 1, 1915.” 
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Books of the Week 

Notes ON A _ CELLAR-Book—George 
Saintsbury—Macmillan ($2.50). A te 
printed classic, by the late great nearly- 
omniscient critic and vinophile, which 
should be in every right-minded library. 

Now Witn His Love—John Peale 
Bishop—Scribner ($2.50). First book o! 
poems by an unprolific author highly 
thought-of by his college contemporaries 
(1918). 

RABBLE IN Arms—Kenneth Roberts— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). Historical ro- 
mance of the Revolution, sequel to the 
popular Arundel. 


Tue BrotHers Karamazov—Fyodot 
Dostoyevsky —translated by Constance 
Garnett; illustrated by Boardman Robin- 
son—Random House ($3.50). First illus 
trated edition of one of the world’s great 
novels, in the best English translation. 
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pie ss gift thal will 
RING THE BELL 


“AWN <. a any man! 





Gaze, all you weary shoppers, and rejoice! Here's the perfect answer to the “What-to-give-a-man-for- 
Christmas” question. Williams Holiday Package. This year, more attractive, more practical—and a bigger 
value —than ever before! e Under the cheery red-and-gold cover of this generous package is everything 
any man needs to keep his face fit—and his mind filled with kindly thoughts of you —for weeks to come. A 
tube of Williams Luxury Shaving Cream, and its companion in shaving comfort—a flask of bracy, skin-sooth- 
ing Aqua Velva. A tube of the new, suave Williams Glider Brushless Shave for the latherless addict. And... 
a tin of Williams Talc for Men. e Where could you find a gift so lastingly useful, so appealing to a man—so 
suitable for executives to give their associates—and at a price so kind to your Christmas budget—-$1.00. 


Put this ever-popular package at the top of your shopping list. Ask for it wherever toilet goods are sold. 





THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
Ville La Salle, Montreal, Can. 


Williams 
HOLIDAY 
‘| PACKAGE 
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MAY THE BEST OF GOOD THINGS BE YOURS 








